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- Test your word knowledge 


| of Paper and Printing 





oa ses 





1. Brochure 2. Look-through 


C) Tool used to burnish halftones in engraving 
C) Method of retouching 


C] Printed booklet 


_) Method of checking paper formation | 


_] Opacity of paper 
L] Way of measuring gloss in paper 





3. Logotype 








4. Whiteness 





() Large wooden type Oo 
| D3 Special kind of electroplate B 
(J Trademark or signature oO 
L 
ANSWERS 


] Brochure is a small printed book- 

et sometimes used as a mailer. 
For brochures, mailers or any quan- 
tity printing, use new 1947 Kimfect*. 
It is a paper which blends utility with 
the rich appearance so characteristic 
of Levelcoat* printing p-pers. 


2 Look-Through is a method of 


checking paper formation by 
means of transmitted light. Labora- 
tory testing at Kimberly-Clark is as 
constant as the manufacturing con- 
to keep Levelcoat 
papers uniformly excellent. 


trols themselves 


3 Logotype is a trademark or title 
which distinguishes a product for 
the buyer’s protection. A good exam- 
ple is the name “‘Levelcoat,” a 
Kimberly-Clark trademark which for 
years has identified a line of fine, 
dependable printing papers. 


4 Whiteness is the degree of ap- 

proach to ideal white in paper. 
Now, greater whiteness, greater 
brightness, greater beauty are em- 


bodied in new 1947 Trufect*. Fine 


printers have a preference for this 
high-grade Levelcoat paper. 


rp | 
Transparency of paper | 

. i 
Degree of approach to ideal white in paper 
Cleanness of a proof 





PRINTING PAPERS 


Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 











Levelcoat* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades: Trufect*, Kimfect*, 


Multifect* and Rotofect*. 


*T.M REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
1872 — SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING—1947 
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»4Position, 3-Track Ribbon Control saves you 
money, gives one third more ribbon usage 
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Key Trip instantly releases mis-stroked 
keys that jam—no more smudged fingers 
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KEY TO A TYPIST’S HEART 


Here’s a new typing feature ...the smoothest, easiest, quickest way 









you've ever known, to turn out letters any boss will be proud to sign. 
nevboard Margin Control,* we call it. Your fingers never leave the keyboard...a 
flick of the keys, and both margins are set—click! Now you can have margin setting 
where it really belongs... on the keyboard. It steps up performance, steps down 
fatigue. You'll find it only on the Remington KMC*— the latest of many reasons why 
more Remingtons have been bought than any other typewriter. See it today! There’s 


nothing else like it in ty ping! 


Finger-Fitted 3 Money-Saving 
‘ _ All Plastic Keys «2-3 Unit Construction 


Silent, Lighter rm} 
“Carriage Return bebasteend 


(= convenient 
ee ere | 


a Only the Remington KMC gives you all 8 at no‘extra cost 










Longer Writing Line often eliminates the 
heed for an extra, wider carriage machine 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
Makers also of world-renowned Remington Rand Portable Typewriters 





*KMC and Keyboard Margin Control, T. M. 
© 1947 by Remington Rand Inc, 








Can you read these palms ? 


Can you guess the occupations of the hands pictured below? 
Study them closely—they’ll tell you a lot about their owners. 
Write down your guesses—then check with the correct answers 
at the bottom of the page. If you get seven right—you’re good. 
Ten—you’re unusually observant. Twelve—you’re a palmist! 


? Now—Can you guess what one interest ALL these people have in common? 
The answer may surprise you . . . they are typical owners of America’s electric 
companies—yours and the other duszness-managed light and power companies. 

You, too, may be one of the several million Americans, in every walk of life, 
who have savings invested in electric company securities. And if you have money 
in a savings account or a life insurance policy, you have an indirect stake in 
the tax-paving, self-supporting electric companies, for their securities are cus- 
tomary investments for many banks and insurance companies. 

This widespread ownership is one of the reasons why America has the most 
and the best electric service in the world—and at very low prices! 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


Listen to the Summer Electric Hour with Woody *Names on request from this magazine. 


Herman and Peggy Lee and Dave Barbour’s 
Orchestra. Sundays, 4:30 P.M., EDT, CBS Network 
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ELECTED Mass Circulation 
Produces DOLLAR Response 





Cnicage’s Most IMPORTANT 
Million Is Your BASIC Market 





a Daily News Takes 
Advertisers Into Their HOMES 
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Advertisers in Chicago have a distinct advantage. 
They ean talk directly, and intimately, to Chicago’s 
most IMPORTANT million consumers by using only 
ONE newspaper—the Daily News. 

As a matter of fact, the reader-friends of the. Daily 
News number, by a very conservative estimate, far more 
than a million; and, in total, they represent a high 
concentration of buying power. They have the dollars 


to satisfy desires. 


In the panel at the left you will find the income 
figures of Chicago Daily News families. Study these 
figures. Then you will know what SELECTED mass 
circulation means—to you as adyertiser in Chicago! If 
you cannot get into the HOMES of this most IMPOR- 
TANT million with what you have to say, you can 


hardly expect to get in with what you have to sell! 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 71 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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The March of the News 


Oil. National Petroleum Council an- 
nounced that crude oil output is 700,000 
barrels a day under demand. The industry 
group, which advises the Federal Govern- 
ment on petroleum policy, recommended 
that 18,000 tons of steel per month be set 
aside for construction of new oil tank cars. 
Office of International Trade revealed 
plans to control U.S. oil exports under a 
quota system. Officials also told Congress 
that U.S. shipments to Russia of 730,000 
barrels in the last six months were com- 
parable to prewar shipments. 


Farm receipts. Sale of farm products in 
June brought farmers about $2,000,000,- 
000, or 30 per cent more than in June, 
1946. Agriculture Department said farm- 
ers made their sharpest gain in cash re- 
ceipts from sale of meat animals, which 
brought in 60 per cent more than last 
June. The Department added that prices 
received by farmers for most crops are ex- 
pected to decline seasonally during the 
next few months. Feed grains are to re- 
main high: eges and dairy products are 
likely to rise moderately: livestock prices 
are expected to show little change. 


Equipment expenditures. Industry 
plans to spend $3,800,000,000 for new 
plants and equipment in July, August and 
September. After adjustment for price in- 
creases, this represents a larger physical 
volume of work than was achieved in 1941 
and 1929, the two prewar high periods. 
According to estimates of Commerce De- 
partment and Securities and Exchange 
Commission, manufacturing and mining 
companies are expected to spend $1,800,- 
000.000: railroads, $300,000,000; electric 
and gas utilities, $470.000,000; commercial 
companies and other — establishments, 
$1,170,000,.000. 


Lumber supplies. Prices and sales in 
lower grades of lumber declined through 
the first quarter of the year as a resuit of 
improved supplies and buyer resistance, 
Commerce Department reported. Lessened 


demand has forced many small sawmills 


to close down, and this results in an out- 
look for lower 1947 lumber production than 
the 36,000,000,000 board feet estimated at 
the beginning of the year. The Depart- 
ment noted that lumber production ex- 
ceeded consumption by about 1,100,000,- 
000 board feet in the first three-months of 
1947. Imports were 85,000,000 board feet 
above exports. 


Business activity. Commerce Depart- 
ment reported these indicators of business 
activity: In May, sales by wholesalers were 
2 per cent below the April level, though 
19 per cent higher than a year ago. Whole- 
salers’ stocks of merchandise showed no 
change in the month. Chain-store and mail- 
order-house sales in May totaled an estima- 
ted $2,135,000,000, unchanged from April, 
but about 28 per cent above May, 1946. 


Air safety. Civil Aeronautics Board pre- 
pared rules carrying out two measures 
suggested by President Truman’s Air 
Safety Board after investigation of recent 
air-line crashes. Scheduled transport planes 
are to be required to install electronic de- 
vices warning of any obstruction near the 
plane. and planes are to be required to fly 
at 2,000 feet or higher during darkness or 
over dangerous terrain. Present ninimum 
altitude is 1,000 feet. 


Veterans’ insurance. Deadline for re- 
instatement of National Service Life In- 
surance without a physical examination 
was extended to Jan. 1, 1948. Previously, 
Veterans’ Administration had ruled that 
World War II veterans who had allowed 
their insurance to lapse could reinstate 
the policies up to midnight of August 1. 


Pay-roll taxes. Senate Finance Com- 
mittee approved legislation to freeze the 
pay-roll tax for Social Security at 1 per 
cent each on employes and employers dur- 
ing 1948 and 1949. The Committee with- 
held approval of that part of the legisla- 
tion, already passed by the House, which 
would have increased the tax to 14% per 
cent in 1950 and 2 per cent in 1957. 
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THE HOUSTON LOCATION 
Many favorable factors of this location give 
it significant present and potential advantages 
as a manufacturing center. 


Houston, largest city in the southwest, is 
classed as a leading petroleum refining and 
distribution city. As such, Houston offers 
manufacturers of oil tool equipment a plant 
site for service, on the spot, to its petroleum 
markets. Many allied industries, chemical 
plants and others, offshoots of the abundant 
petroleum and natural gas fields in this area, 
are developing rapidly. 


Houston’s transportation facilities are un- 
excelled. Manufacturers locating here have 
ready access to low-cost freight service, pro- 
vided by this deep seaport, on the Intercoastal 
Canal connecting with the Mississippi River. 
Six major trunk-line railroads and paved 
highwavs serve plant areas here. 


SEALED BIDS ... Your sealed bids, on the Standard Bid 
Forms provided, must be received not later than 10 A.M., 


This Large Houston Plant for Sale or Lease, 
in Whole or in Part, by Individual Units 


13 COMPLETE INDUSTRIAL UNITS 
AVAILABLE NOW 

This is your chance to locate your branch or 
parent organization right next door to the 
market you serve. Thirteen individual manu- 
facturing units are available. Every one a com- 
plete industrial package with adaptable build- 
ings, mecessary utilities and transportation 
services, area for expansion. 


COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 

ON REQUEST 

It’s impossible, in this limited space, to give 
even a brief description of this property and do 
it justice. So we’ve prepared complete illus- 
trated brochures which describe this offer, 
the buildings, locations, their many attributes 
—yours for the asking. Simply write for full 
information on Plancor 143. You are urged to 
visit this property for a first-hand inspection. 
Don’t delay—act now. 


CST., August 25, 1947, at War Assets Administration, WAR me ASKY BRS ADMINISTRATION 


Office of Real Property Disposal, 7700 Wallisville Road, 


Houston, Texas, at which time they will be publicly opened OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


and read. The right is reserved to reject any or all proposals. 


Bid Forms and illustrated folders giving comprehensive 7700 WALLISVILLE ROAD e HOUSTON, TEXAS 


ils of this offer are available. Write: 
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Illustration shows Model FC 150 with 
New GMCs ... in the light and medium ranges .. . bring truck de luxe equipment at extra cost. 
styling, comfort, safety and stamina to a new all-time high. New 
all-steel cabs have wider, deeper seats, increased leg and head 
room, and far greater visibility than prewar models. Seats and 
seat backs, mounted in a tubular frame, are easily adjustable. 
Seat cushion springs, nearly double in number, are encased indi- 
vidually in bags for uniform seating surface and quiet, independent THE TRUCK OF VALUE 
action. New ventilation with provision for fresh air heating ...a 
new weather-sealed windshield ... and the last word in insulation 
and soundproofing are further examples of GMC’s new “built-in” 
driver comfort. Beyond this... and in all GMCs, light, medium 
and heavy duty ... you’ll find many improved, war-proved engine pa -dile . os 
and chassis advancements which make 1947 models the sturdiest 
and strongest that GMC Truck has ever built. GASOLINE e DIESt! 





GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Washington, D. C. 
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The boom is to run on a while longer, maybe 6 months longer, possibly a 
year, but a year seems quite unlikely after a boom as long as this one. 

Cost of living is on the way up again after a 4-month lag. Rents are go- 
ing up. Fuel is going up. Foods are going up. Most everything is to go up. 

John Lewis, Congress, the weather man get the credit. 


John Lewis got higher wages for coal miners, so fuel prices go up, so steel 
prices are to be marked higher, so costs of making autos and other things will 
rise, so prices will be marked higher for the ultimate consumer. Higher fuel 
costs mean higher costs for railroads, which mean freight-rate rises, which add 
to costs in general and which, in turn, press prices up. 

Congress eased rent controls, so rents are going up, so tenants will be 
inclined to clamor for more pay. Congress, at the same time, may release 
$2,000,000,000 in terminal-leave cash for veterans, which means a boost to 
spending power of millions, which means a new spurt of demand, which will add to 
pressures holding prices high. Congress will balk at consumer-credit controls, 
which means an easing or end to installment-credit controls, which means easier 
terms for buying things, which will also tend to sustain high demand for goods. 

The weather man produced corn-belt floods with excessive rains, so there is 
to be a short corn crop, which means less feed, which means less assurance of 
abundant meat, which, in turn, adds to pressure for price rises. Cotton, too, 
is to be short relative to need, so prices will stay high, so cotton goods will 
remain quite expensive, so another prop will be put under living costs. 

Inflation obviously remains the dominant force. 

But keep in mind that the capitalistic system functions in cycles, with the 
cycle upward tending to develop maladjustments that trip it up and turn the cycle 
up into the cycle down. The trend is not always to be up. 





Labor leaders will be forced, later, to try to match coal-miner wages. 

Coal miners now get $1.63 an hour over all, about $1.93 actually mining. 

In other big industries straight-time rates are these: autos $1.49, steel 
$1.44, electrical equipment $1.33, farm machinery $1.36, meat packing $1.21. 
Those are averages for the industries. 

Prewar average for manufacturing industries was 63 cents. 

John Lewis now is far out in front with his wages. There'll be a race to 
try to catch up with him if the boom runs into 1948, as it could. 











Really, though, the wild postwar chase after higher wage rates hasn't 
yielded any great reward in added living standards for individual workers. 

That's because prices have gone up as fast as wages, or faster. All of the 
Strikes and turmoil and hard feeling yielded paper gains, largely. 

A $2,500 income, for example, is a $1,535 income of 1939 in buying power. 

A $5,000 income after taxes is a $2,815 income of prewar. 

A $10,000 income after taxes will buy what $5,193 bought in 1939. 

The worker who tries to get rich by chasing bigger and bigger figures is 
due to be disillusioned. Gains will come, not by marking up paper incomes, but 


(over) 
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by turning out goods so efficiently that each person can have more for 
portion of the income he earns. People may feel that thev are r’c*ver hbecaus 
more dollars jingle in their pockets, but dollars don't mean as much. 





Dollars, although worth less individually, are all-important even so. 

Dollars, just now, are dividing the world. 

U.S., offering dollars, finds Western Europe much interested in them. 

Russia, refusing dollars except on her terms, is lining up her own bloc. 

Dollars are precipitating the clear break of the world into two parts. 

With this break definite, clear cut, there is little chance that U.S. now 
can back out, that she can take her dollars and go home. Russia is challenging 
U.S. too clearly for that to happen. Western Europe is to get dollars. 

That story is told for you on page 20. 


What's eating the Russian leaders simply is this: 

Innate conflict, in their opinion, exists between capitalism-socialism. 

Capitalism, inevitably, will break down, socialism will take its place. 

Russia is the repository of socialist power. The Kremlin is the great, in- 
fallible fountainhead of that socialist power, the Communist Party its basic 
instrument, iron discipline within the party its strength. 

Conflict with capitalism will be long drawn out, no rush about it. 

That's an authoritative analysis of the guiding U.S. official view of the 
Russian attitude. It sees Russia as expanding, pushing to meet U.S. 








U.S. policy line, authoritatively, is this: 

Long-term, patient but firm containment of Russia must be sought. 

Counterforce must be used adroitly to contain Russian force. 

Threats, blustering, gestures of “touchiness," however, are to be avoided. 
The Kremlin, while inflexible in its long-range goal, can be flexible in some 
temporary adjustments and should not be put in a position where it can't yield. 

Elements of weakness within Russia should be recognized. 











What U.S. annrrisers see stirring under Russia's surface is this: 

People are disillusioned, skeptical, tired. 

Leadership is out of touch with the people. Power is centralized very 

tightly with no broad base of local government, local responsibility. 

# Industry is weak, transport primitive, depreciation enormous. 
At some time, when power must shift from Stalin to another, when there must 
be a transition in Government, Russia's internal brittleness may result in 
breakdown or in an internal struggle that will go on for years. Outward bril- 
; liance of Russia's start may cover internal weakness, rottenness. 
That's the line, the basis on which policy planning rests. 


Back home, there are things of more immediate concern: 

Tax cuts, if blocked again, will be voted in 1948, effective January l. 

Tax cutting in 1948, however, may take a different line. It probably would 
provide for larger cuts than those Congress now wants to make. 

Terminal-leave-bond payment in cash remains a prospect for September. 

Gasoline isn't likely to be short, except here and there. Fuel oil next win- 
ter should be adequate. Coal will be abundant, but high priced. 








Tom Dewey is making a good deal of hay while delegate gathering. 

President Truman has his renomination well in hand. Mr. Truman prefers 
next year to run against Ohio's Robert Taft. Senator Taft will be the main 
stumbling block to a Dewey nomination by the Republicans. 

It will be easy Republican picking in 1948 if the boom is over. 








See also pages 13, 19, 22, 34. 
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USTRIAL /\UBBER QUALITY 
GH PRODUCTION CONTROL 


Cxo E CONTROL of production is of first importance 
to the manufacturer of industrial rubber goods—if his prod- 
ucts consistently are to prove capable of longest wear and 
efficient operation. Only step-by-step testing and super- 
vision . . . by rubber engineers, technologists and other 
plant and laboratory personnel ...can assure the desired 
physical and mechanical properties in the finished combi- 
nation of rubber compounds with fabric, steel or other 
types of reinforcement. The manufacture of rubber belting 
and hose for industrial use has been Republic’s one field 
of endeavor for almost half a century. The closer control 
of production which this specialization permits actually is 
what prompted the decision to specialize on those products 
many years ago. Record-length, troublefree performance 
with Republic Rubber Products... throughout industry... 
has been proving the soundness of that decision ever since. 
Order from your Republic Distributor. 


ws More Service from Rubber for Industry 











What happens 
when paper 
is BOILED? 


Put an ordinary sheet of paper in boiling 
water and what happens? In almost no 
time at all it goes to pieces. But—do the 
same thing with Patapar* Vegetable Parch- 
ment. Boil it vigorously. What happens? 
Nothing. Patapar is boil-proof. It remains 
intact and strong. 


Patapar resists 
grease, too 


When grease or oily things are wrapped 
in Patapar its grease-proof texture resists 
penetration. Its outer surface stays clean— 
free from stains. 

Because of these unique characteristics 
Patapar has been called upon to do an 
endless variety of jobs. As a food wrapper 
it protects products like butter, meats, fish, 
shortening, frozen foods. It is used for lin- 
ing motor oil containers, for packaging 
cottonseed vil compounds, for soap mold 
liners, for making hair wave pads. These 
are typical examples. 


Colorful printing 


Patapar can be printed beautifully with 
brand names and colorful designs. We do 
the printing in our own plants which are 
specially equipped for printing Patapar by 
letterpress or offset lithog- 
raphy. 


e 
Business Men: 
For more information 
about Patapar and its ap- 
plications write on your 
business letterhead for 
booklet U. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Protected 


y 
Patapar 


Vegetable 





Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, get 
the National Labor Relations Board to 
consider a charge of unfair labor practices 
against a union under the new Labor- 
Management Act before August 22. In 
instructing field offices of procedure under, 
the new law, the Board says that such 
charges by employers must not be ac- 
cepted until that date. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about Treasury’s 
policy on extending time for filing income 
tax returns and declarations of estimated 
tax from a collectors’ mimeograph issued 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
mimeograph also deals with extension of 
time for filing withholding tax statements 
and information returns. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now distribute streptomycin 


without regard to former Government 
controls over allocation. These restric- 


tions are ended by the Department of 
Commerce, but control over export of the 
drug continues in effect. 


* * * 


YOU CAN export certain building ma- 
terials and equipment without obtaining 
an individual export license. The Office 
of International Trade eases export re- 
strictions for fiber insulation board, wall- 
board made of paper pulp, and for bath- 
tubs and lavatories. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in figuring overtime 
pay under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
fail to take into account payments made 
under a profit-sharing plan and commis- 
sions paid to employes for over-the-counter 
sales. A federal district court rules that 
such payments to employes must be con- 
sidered part of their regular rate of pay 
for overtime purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of rope 
and twine, disregard previous restrictions 
on the processing of Agave fibers. These 
processing controls are discontinued by the 
Department of Commerce’s Office of Ma- 
terials Distribution. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT, in selling your interest 


in a partnership, fail to treat as ordinary 
income, for income tax purposes, your 


and administrative decisions 


share in past earnings of the firm. Th 
U.S. Tax Court holds in one case that th 
withdrawing partner could not treat as, 
capital gain his share of past earnings 
which no tax had been paid. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain Governmen 
backing for loans to finance the repair, 
alteration or improvement of existing 
houses under the new Housing and Rey 
Act. The Federal Housing Administratig 
issues regulations to govern property. 
improvement loans under the new law. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use a simpler method in de 
termining the value, for tariff purposes, ¢ 
imports into the U.S. from Japan. Th 
U.S. Customs Bureau announces that im 
ports from Japan and nearby occupied 
islands may be assessed on the basis of 
their export value in dollars at the tim 
of shipment to the U.S. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT expect to get incom 


tax exemption for a credit bureau that 
you operate, on the ground that the agency 


is a business league, if the bureau’s main 


purpose is to distribute credit information 
to its members. A circuit court of appeal: 


upholds the Tax Court in its ruling tha® 
one such bureau is not tax exempt, sinc 


it has an organization of the kind ord: 
narily conducted for profit. A tax penalty 
against the bureau for failure to file a 
return also is upheld. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly tell your striking 
employes that you are considering moving 
your plant to another town, without being 
guilty of intimidation under _labor-rel- 
tions laws. A circuit court of appeal: 
overrules the National Labor Relations 
Board, and that one employer 
was within his rights when he told strik- 
ing workers that he had an offer to lo 
cate his factory in another section d 
the country. 


says 


a 2 


YOU CAN now get the federal courts to 
dismiss old portal-pay suits that are in 
violation of the new Portal-to-Portal Act. 
A federal district court affirms the cot 
stitutionality of the Act, and grants the 
motions of three lumber companies fot 
dismissal of back-pay suits. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus con 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matendl. 
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These are mathematical facts — based on mechanical and virtually perfect, nothing has 
assumption. It sounds like paradox, but it been found that will make those huge wheels 
isn't. These formulas are the mathematical grip the rails better than tiny grains of sand. 
means of determining the locomotive’s Each day, locomotives on the Norfolk and 
tractive effort —its pulling force —assum- Western use more than 90 tons of sand to make 
ing that its wheels do not slip. themselves more surefooted .. . to facilitate 

Making certain that those wheels do the safe movement of passengers and freight. 
not slip in starting, and that they grip / This is sand that tests 99 per cent pure silica. . 
the rails better in stopping, was one that is screened for size with mathematical precision 
of the first tasks of railroaders, even / ... that is dried and kept dry through studied 
in the early days when trainmen methods .. . that in railroading occupies a post of 
scattered sand on the rails by hand. great importance. So, in railroading, grains of sand 
And although the method now is / are among the little things .. . & Sewe You. 
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FAIRBAN KS-MORSE 
iese] LOCOMOTIVES 









No cylinder heads 
or valves 


mean less weight, less bulk, greater efficiency in 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives 


Fairbanks-Morse 
“@ A name worth remembering 








Ti. pistons in each cylinder... 
driven apart by a central explo: 
sion. This is the principle of the 
exclusive opposed-piston diese! 
that powers Fairbanks- Mors 
Diesel Locomotives. 


It eliminates cylinder heads ané 
valves, reduces moving parts—an¢ 
so makes servicing and mainte 
nance easier, less frequent, lower 
in cost. 


Fairbanks-Morse locomotives 
are powerful, efficient, economic 


to operate—and they’re backed by 
exists, 

| Many 

; taming 


117 years of manufacturing experi 
ence. No wonder that more and 
more diesel locomotives bearin{ 
the name Fairbanks-Morse aft 
riding the rails of America. 
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MASTER PLAN FOR RIVER CONTROL: 
GUARDING THE MISSISSIPPI BASIN 


President’s 10-Year Program That Covers Nearly Half the Nation 


$2,000,000,000 cost of flood 
regulation alone, with more 
for electricity and irrigation 


A plan to control the Mississippi River 
and its main tributaries within the next 
six to ten years is being shaped under 
White House orders. The plan involves 
control of the flow of water over nearly 
half the United States. 

Water control, merely to contain floods, 
will cost a minimum of $2,000,000,000 in 
the Mississippi Basin in addition to money 
already spent. Irrigation and power devel- 
opments, as they are added, will cost more 
bilions of dollars. Yet the cost will be 
described as cheap compared with losses 
that grow from repeated floods. 

The recent floods in the Missouri River 
Valley and along the Mississippi have 
caused so far a direct property loss of 
$156,000,000. Losses in crops and _ gen- 
eral business and from other damage 
amount to another $300,000,000. Topsoil 


to this time, levees and_ spillways 


} have dominated river-control plans 


WWLY 18, 1947 


since 1927, when the Federal Government 
shouldered responsibility for flood control 
on the Mississippi. Major work done has 
been to build a funnel of high earth levees 
through which flood waters could be 
channeled down the Mississippi to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Events are proving that 
levees are not enough to stop the floods. 

Storage and use of water before it can 
become flood water is to be the corner- 
stone of the new system. The plan is to 
copy the Tennessee Valley system on the 
Mississippi River and its four major tribu- 
taries, the Ohio, Missouri, Arkansas and 
Red rivers. This will require the adoption 
and completion of one over-all construc- 
tion job, proceeding by regular steps from 
one project to the next. With the present 
piecemeal approach it will take more than 
40 years to complete the flood-control 
projects already authorized for the Mis- 
souri and upper Mississippi basins alone. 
Now, however, the job is to be set up on 
a 10-year basis. 

What the plan means to one region 
after another is this: 








+ » - @ gigantic harness is planned 


States to St. Louis, Mo., the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers will build 18 dams 
creating major reservoirs to pen up the 
water of the Missouri River and its tribu- 
taries. An almost unbroken wall of levees 
will be thrown up along the main river 
from Sioux City, Ia., to St. Louis. The 
entire project, if Congress provides the 
money, will cost around $1,000,000,000. 

In the upper Mississippi region, from 
St. Louis north to the headwaters of the 
Mississippi, the Engineers will build 11 
reservoirs in addition to the eight now com- 
pleted or under construction in that area. 

In the Ohio River Basin, stretching from 
the Allegheny Mountains on the east 
through eight States to Cairo, IIl., at least 
57 new dams and reservoirs of major size 
will be constructed. 

Along the lower Mississippi, from 
Cairo to the Gulf, another 543 miles oi 
main-line levees will be erected. Already in 
place are 1,700 miles of levees and revet- 
ments, some of them 30 feet high and 300 
feet across at the base. Total estimated 
cost for the lower Mississippi water-control 


der... Washed away and irreplaceable is worth 
$583,000,000,000, valued at $1 a ton. At In the Missouri Basin, extending from _ structures is $1,026,609,000. Of that, $546.,- 
explo- a time when the United States is called northern Montana down through seven 000,000 has been spent or appropriated. 
of the on to feed much of the outside Arkansas and Red River basins 
diesel — world, the loss of soil resources is are to be harnessed with the same 
Mesh regarded as serious. basic plan of reservoirs and levees 
Fear is expressed officially that, outlined for the Missouri Basin. 
at some time, flood waters from the This master plan already is on the 
deal Ohio River and the Missouri River books of the Engineers. It is the 
— wil coincide. Without additional result of years of exploration and 
'S—an¢ ® control measures in the Mississippi engineering investigations. Congress 
mainte Basin, that might overwhelm the has approved most of the projects. 
lowst entire lower Mississippi Valley, Actual progress, however, is 
washing away all flood-control ef- small in comparison with the job 
forts thus far made. ahead. The map on page 14 gives, 
rotives Flood control, as it is to be at a glance, an outline of what has 
A? pushed by President Truman, will been done to date. Many individual 
omic! B be broad in scope and diversified projects were started just before the 
‘ked by & in method. The general plan already war, then deferred for the duration. 
experi: | exists. It is a compromise of the Since the war’s end, flood-control 
co i many conflicting theories about | projects have been held up, to some 
: taming great rivers. | degree, by the ceiling placed on 
rearing levees have an important, but i Government expenditures last year 
-se are ondary, role in this flood-control i - by President Truman. Now, the 
system as it is being planned. Up —Acme economy drive in Congress threatens 
t GENERALS WHEELER, PICK & TVA‘’S CLAPP 


to hold work to a minimum during 
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House cut 19 per cent off the flood-con- 
trol funds recommended by the Budget 
Bureau. Governors of Midwestern States 
have just been in Washington trying to 
get the Senate to increase the House allot- 
ment. Outlook for work this year is this: 

Missouri River projects getting the 
green light are topped by the Garrison 
Reservoir job in North Dakota. At least 
$6,500,000 is to be spent this year on that 
dam, which will cost $158,000,000. This is 
the key unit of five main-stream reservoirs 
along the Missouri above Sioux City, Ia. 
It is about 4 per cent complete now. 

Fort Randall Reservoir, 162 miles above 
Sioux City, is allocated $5,000,000, and 
with that the project will be less than 
9 per cent complete by June 30, 1948. 
Omaha, Nebr., gets $1,200,000 this year 
for protective levees around the city. An 
allotment of $3,775.000 is provided for the 
Harlan County Reservoir, now about 7 
per cent complete, which will help protect 
Kansas City from floods on the Kansas 
River. And the Kanopolis Reservoir, near 
Salina, Kans., is awarded $2,000,000 to 
bring that project near completion. Kan- 
sas City will have $1,800,000 for protective 
levees around the heart of the city. Set 
aside for channel improvement on_ the 
Missouri River is $4,000,000. Thus, $24,- 
275,000 is to be available this year for 
work on major projects in the Missouri 
Basin. Direct property damage in that area 
in the recent flood comes to $111.000,000. 

Ohio Basin projects approved to date 
include the Conemaugh Dam near Salts- 
burg, Pa., on the river that caused the 
disastrous Johnstown flood of 1889. At 
least $5,200,000 will be spent on this dam 
this year, nearly twice as much as the 
Budget Bureau recommended. The dam 
is about 13 per cent complete now. Del- 
aware Reservoir, designed to protect Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, by controlling the Olentangy 
and Scioto rivers, has been awarded 
$1,800,000 and is about half completed. 
Allotments totaling $16,700,000 are to be 
spent on four other dams in this area. 

Mississippi River levees will be strength- 
ened here and there, with $24,000,000 
available during the coming year. That 
is less than half of the amount the Army 
Engineers asked for this river work. About 
$8,000,000 will be spent on maintaining 
existing banks, and $1,070,000 is for addi- 
tional levees and flood walls. 

The levee system from Cairo to New 
Orleans is strong enough, in the opinion 
of the Army Engineers, to stand a flood 
from either the Missouri Basin, or the 
Ohio Basin. The present system with- 
stood the 1937 flood from the Ohio, and 
it is expected to carry off the 1947 flood 
now moving down the river. But a com- 
bined flood from the Missouri and Ohio 
would send 50 per cent more water than 
the flood of 1937 against the lower levees. 
To hold up against that much water, the 
levee system must be supplemented by 
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developments on the Arkansas and Red 
rivers. This phase of the plan has received 
the least attention to date. Here is what the 
budget for the 1948 fiscal year provides: 

In the Arkansas Basin, four major proj- 
ects are to be carried forward. About 
$3,000,000 will be spent on the Bull Shoals 
Reservoir, to control the White River 
north of the Arkansas. Work on the Can- 
ton Reservoir in Oklahoma, which is about 
6 per cent complete already, will cost 
$2,000,000 this year. Another $2,000,000 
is available for the Fall River Reservoir 
in Kansas, now 41 per cent complete. The 


Source: U. S. Army Corps of Engineers 


Fort Gibson Reservoir, controlling the 
Neosho (Grand) River, a major contrib- 
utor to floods in this area, has been 
awarded $4,700,000 this year. 

Red River projects are allocated 4 
smaller total than any other major rivet 
basin. Two reservoirs have been completed 
in this basin, one is under construction 
and nine more are planned. The Narrows 
Reservoir on the Little Missouri River. 
north of Murfreesboro, Ark., is to get 
$1,761,500 this year. That will bring the 





project to about one third its ultimate 
size. Until further work is authorized, the 
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inhabitants of this area must depend on 
a system of levees below Denison Dam 
on the upper reaches of the Red River. 
The region has suffered nine major floods 
since 1843, and waters have reached flood 
stages already this year at various places. 

Problems ahead. In brief, only a frac- 
tion of the comprehensive flood-control 
plan that President Truman is talking 
about will be carried forward under the 
program authorized to date for the coming 
year. Members of Congress say it is un- 
likely that much change can be expected 
in this program before 1948. 
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Basic data: U. S. Weather Bureau 


When proposals to speed development 
of the Mississippi and tributaries do come 
before Congress, they will touch off fights 
over many aspects of flood control, irriga- 
tion and development of public power. 

Control of the river systems will be 
the subject of continued argument as in 
the past. On one side are those who be- 
lieve that 
basin may be had only with centralized 
direction of all activities. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority is the pattern urged by 
this group. Proponents of a Missouri Val- 
ley Authority have lost their fight so far. 


full development of a river 


They gained a recruit when President 
Truman said he favored such a plan for 
the Missouri Basin. 

At present, the development of a Mis- 
souri Valley plan is in the hands of an 
interagency committee 
Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Agriculture Department, Federal 
Power Commission, Commerce -Depart- 


representing the 


ment, and Governors of the States in the 
Missouri Valley. 

Power development attracts much op- 
position from privately operated electric 
power companies. Their opposition has 
been met in some areas by arrangements 
through which 
given opportunities to buy and market 
the electric power developed at new dams. 

Irrigation of dry land, made possible by 
new reservoirs, will bring up problems of 
deciding who can buy the land 
what quantities; amount to be charged for 


existing companies are 


and in 


irrigation water; the use of funds received 
from 
the Missouri Basin alone are to provide 


irrigation payments. Reservoirs in 
water for irrigating 5.1:00.000 acres. 
Obtaining land to be flooded by the 
bitter controversy in 
some Creation of 
that at Garrison, N.D., involves flooding 
millions of land and 
thousands of people from their homes. 
Technical problems are involved. There 
are arguments over heights to which 
dams should be raised and whether dams 


reservoirs causes 


areas. dams such as 


acres of moving 


should be made of earth or concrete. Some 
areas are hurt by measures taken to pro- 
tect others. Thus, upstream regions must 
sacrifice some land in reservoirs built to 
reduce floods on the down-stream areas. 

Silt, washing down from upstream and 
piling up behind any dams that are buiit, 
widening rivers and making the waters 
spread faster when in flood, is a final 
problem. 

Tennessee Valley system is being 
used as an exampie io answer the skep- 
ticism of those who question success of any 
system of The 
River, once one of the most destructive, is 
harnessed now by 16 dams. This plan is the 
outgrowth of earlier and smaller systems, 
such as that installed on the Miami River 
in Ohio following the Dayton flood of 1913 
which claimed 400 lives. Volume of water 
running off through the Tennessee Valley 
was sufficient, in both 1944 and 1945, to 
have caused major floods if the TVA dams 
had not been functioning. 

TVA’s success explains why the Presi- 
dent called in Gordon R. Clapp, chairman 
ot the TVA board, when he held a confer- 
ence with Lieut. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, 
Chief of Army Engineers, and Brig. Gen. 
Lewis A. Pick, the Army’s Division En- 
gineer in the Missouri Valley. The TVA 
system is to show the way in development 
of a control plan that will dwarf the 
VA itself. The Missouri Valley alone is 
14 times the size of the Tennessee Valley. 
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river control. Tennessee 
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OUTLOOK FOR BIG HARVESTS IN ‘47 


Another Year of Abundant Food Despite Setback to the Corn Crop 


Moderate drop in supplies 
of meat, chickens and eggs. 
Plenty of vegetables, milk 


Farms of the United States, by normal 
standards, are producing abundance again 
in 1947. Demand for farm products is so 
great, however, that the harvest once more 
is to be short of needs. People will eat well 
in the year ahead, but will pay high prices 

Wheat is being produced in almost fan- 
tastic quantities. The official estimate is 
for a crop of 1,435,000,000 bushels, and 
production may reach 1,500,000,000. A 
crop of 1,000,000,000 bushels is of bumper 
size. Yet there is to be need for every 
bushel. 

Corn presents a different story, how- 
ever. A corn crop of 2,612,000,000 bushels, 
officially forecast, would have been a nor- 
mal crop for prewar years, but will be 
small compared with present need, and 
small by comparison with last year’s pro- 
duction of 3,287,000,000 bushels. A short 
crop this year will mean earlier marketing 
of livestock, less production of meat ani- 
mals, a possible shortage of meat in rela- 
tion to expected demand, and continued 
high prices for meat in 1948. 

Corn raised in 1947 is expected to feed 
most of the country’s livestock for 10 
months of 1948. On this basis, a short crop 
this year will be reflected in reduced meat 
production next year 

Oats will be in shorter supply than last 
year, with a prospective crop of 1,247,000,- 
000 bushels. This is a 17 per cent cut from 
the 1,509,000,000 produced in 1946. Like 
corn, oats are important as a feed grain. 

Barley and rye crops will exceed last 
year’s production by substantial amounts. 
A barley crop of 284,000,000 bushels is 
anticipated by the official forecasters, an 
8 per cent increase over 1946. Rye produc- 
tion is expected to reach 25,000,000 bushels, 
or 35 per cent above last year 

Hay supplies are expected to be the 
biggest on record, in relation to the live- 
stock population. A harvest of 103,000,000 
tons is forecast, against last year’s output 
of 100,000,000 tons. Pastures are in better 
cendition generally than for 20 years. 

Feed-grain supplies as a whole, counting 
old stocks on hand on the farms, are ex- 
pected to be as plentiful as the average of 
the last 10 years. This condition exists 
despite the short corn crop. 

Outlook for food, on the basis of the 
feed supply, shapes up as follows: 

Beef supplies will be adequate, although 
quality may be lower because of corn 
shortage. Numbers of cattle slaughtered 
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will remain high, but may decline slightly 
this autumn compared to last autumn. 

Hogs will go to market in fewer num- 
bers until early autumn, but this is sea- 
sonal, and the supply of pork will increase 
in October as spring pigs are slaughtered. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter will remain 
below 1946 levels the rest of this year and 
in early 1948. 

A moderate decline in meat production 
as a whole can be expected during the first 
nine months of 1948, if the corn crop turns 
out as short as expected. 

Chickens will be somewhat less plenti- 
ful during the remainder of this year, but 
prices will vary little. 


UNCLE SAM‘S CROP FORECASTERS 
in an abnormal time—an abnormal supply 


Egg supply will be slightly below a year 
ago. Heavy demand will continue because 
of the high price of meat. Price of eggs will 
remain higher than a year ago. 

Milk production promises to hold up 
well under the stimulus of favorable pas- 
tures. June milk production per cow was 
the highest in a 23-year period of record, 
although the number of milk cows on farms 
was the lowest since 1941 

Other crop situations that will be im- 
portant to consumers are these: 

Cotton production is to be much under 
estimated needs. A goal of at least 12,000,- 
000 bales had been set by the Government, 
but a crop of only 10,495,000 bales is in- 
dicated in official estimates. Cotton prices 
at 10 markets averaged 37.18 cents a 
pound during June. Cotton goods, as a re- 
sult, may continue to be high priced. 





Sugar production for the U.S. about 99 


per cent in excess of 1946 is indicated by 
the present outlook for cane and sugar-beet 
crops. Official estimates are not made until 
late in the year, but prospects now are 
for about 2,168,000 tons of refined sugar 
from cane and beets. Domestic production, 
however, supplies only a small part of the 
sugar consumed in this country. 

Fruit prospects generally are favorable, 
Peaches are to be more plentiful than a 
year ago, with a record crop of 88,000,000 
bushels expected. A 7 per cent decline 
below last year in commercial apples is 
forecast. Growing conditions indicate a 
good 1947-48 citrus crop. 

Vegetables will continue to 
be plentiful, although com. 
mercial truck crops are 4 per 
cent below last year. However, 
vegetable crops still are 2 
per cent above the average of 
1936-45. Stockpiles of canned 
goods are described by canners 
as “dangerously large,” mainly 
because consumers are shun- 
ning the cheaper standard 
brands to buy more expensive 
quality brands. 

Potato production, among 
the vegetables, is to be the 
smallest since the year 1939, 
with a crop of 351,000,000 
bushels indicated. This figure 
is 26 per cent below last year’s 
record yield of 475,000,000 
bushels. The 1946 yield, how- 
ever, produced a troublesome 
surplus. 

Growing conditions gener- 
ally have been extremely un- 
favorable in some parts of the 
country, but, despite early 
season setbacks caused by rain and cold, 
crop prospects as a whole are found by the 
official forecasters to be surprisingly good 
In a year of more nearly normal demand, 
such crops as now expected would pro 
duce many surpluses. 

A prosperous year for most farmers 
would be the result of another year of 
abundant crops. Farm income for the first 
six months of 1947 totaled $11,700,000,000, 
up 30 per cent from last year. Exports of 
farm products are twice as large as in pre 
war years, and demands at home remail 
high. Wheat growers, now harvesting 4 
huge crop, are reaping returns that were 
not imagined in the past. And the end of 
this farm prosperity is not in sight. High 
wages at home and demands of a hungry 
world should combine to keep farm income 
high for at least another year. 
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T PHOLSTERY, tires, lights, molding, wiring? No matter! 
You'll find that there’s a Socony-Vacuum Process Product 
available now to help vou make it better—and at lower cost. 
W aw NY) @) YO U MAKE The numbers in the picture represent a few of the many 
industries supplying parts for new cars. The key below lists 
rop some of the . one of spec - pron ts wings petroleum — 
FOR THIS ing these industries. Other new products and new uses for 
present products are being developed al! the time. 
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ir-beet help you speed your operations and save money.. Ask your 
e until Socony-Vacuum Representative for additional information 
Ww are 3 and expert assistance on correct application. 


sugar SOCONY-VACUUM. OIL CO.. INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4. N. Y. 

a tion, and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corp. 
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WHAT PART OF A PLANE iS THIS? 
Clue: 31,700 would cover a pinhead 


e It is part of the wing surface ... an area so 
microscopic that 31.700 spots like this would barely 
cover a pinhead. 

You are looking at aluminum through an electron 
microscope, the way Alcoa Research scientists look 
at aluminum alloys in our laboratories. They get 
down to aluminum’s really fine points . . . explore 
among the atoms. 

Studying metal structures like this is one of the 
ways they learn how to improve aluminum alloys 
and how to make new ones. Not by guesswork, but 
by scientific experimentation they combine with 
aluminum the right amounts of the right metals to 


produce the results they want. . alloys as strong 


ALCOA... 


re 


or stronger than structural! steel, at one-third the 
weight . . . allovs that make better castings, forg- 
ings, extrusions . allovs for innumerable uses. 

That’s why things made of aluminum are better 
today than ever before. Aleoa Research has made 
aluminum better. more useful. And that’s why 
manufacturers of aluminum articles, from airplanes 
to zippers, have confidence in the metal they buy 
from ALCOA... Aluminum Company of America 
... the best source of the best quality aluminum 
for every purpose. 

ALUMINUM Company OF America, 2106 Gulf 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 
MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 


in ALUMINUM 
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Jolents that might make 
many welcome in nations 
where workers are needed 


U.S. taxpayers, among other things, are 
aving out $130,000,000 a year to main- 
Jain 550,000 refugees in Europe. Of these, 
about 400,000 are in camps. 

Cost of this operation in the year ahead 
sto be reduced to $73,000,000. Yet the 
hundreds of thousands of displaced _per- 
ons will remain—a continuing burden on 

Fihe United States—with their fate still 
Bunsolved. 

What to do with these people is becom- 
ing a major problem. There are 1,000,000 
‘i them in Western Europe, more than 
half in U.S. zones. Mr. Truman is asking 
Congress, in effect, to let 400,000 into the 
United States. Congress is extremely cool 
to this suggestion and probably will do 
nothing about it, this year at least, pre- 
fering to continue appropriations for DP 
relief, Small numbers are returning to 
their home countries or are being taken 
into Belgium, Canada, Brazil and other 
places. 

A good deal of popular confusion exists 
concerning who these people are, and why 
they don’t go home instead of trying to 
get into the U.S. 

Nationality of Europe’s 1,000,000 re- 

maining refugees is largely Polish and Bal- 
tic. Nearly 300,000 are Poles who fear to 
return to their Russian-dominated home- 
land. About 170,000 are from the Baltic 
states, now incorporated into Russia. An- 
other 70,000 are from Communist Yugo- 
slavia, while 260,000 are from the Russian 
Ukraine and the Balkans. The remaining 
200,000 are Jews and considered stateless. 
Virtually all the refugees fear political 
persecution if they should return to their 
' Communist-cont¥oMed homelands. 
Religion of DP’s‘is largely Christian. 
|About 65 per cent are Catholic, 15 per 
cent Protestant. Of the total, 20 per cent 
are Jewish. 

Age of displaced persons is relatively 
low. About 66 per cent are between the 
ages of 18 and 44, considered the best 
working-age bracket. Only 21 per cent 
are under the age of 18, and 13 per cent 
are over 44. The vast majority, thus, are 
able to work. 

Skills of these displaced workers are 
varied and usable in a world that now is 
in need of skills. A recent survey of 
366,553 employable DP’s in U.S.-run 
assembly centers showed this: 

Farm workers and lumbermen, both 
badly needed in most Western countries 
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now, number 89,500, or about 24.5 per 
cent of those surveyed. 

Skilled service workers,- including do- 
mestics, barbers, printers, bookbinders, 
opticians, butchers, linotypists, tailors, 
seamstresses and upholsterers, are avail- 
able to the extent of 92,700 of those polled. 
OF this total, 36,600 are domestics such as 
waiters, kitchen help, gardeners, bakers 
and cooks—in short supply in this coun- 
try. Tailors and number 
22,800. 

Clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers, of- 
fice managers, interpreters and _ typists 
make a total of 41,400 workers, who could 


seamstresses 


REFUGEE PROBLEM U.S. FACES 


Cost of Aiding 550,000 DP’s Who Fled Communist-Dominated Areas 


Recreational workers, finally account 
for 734 trained employables in U.S. dis- 
placed-persons camps. 

Inexperienced workers in these camps, 
according to the Army survey of adult 
DP’s, come to only 4.4 per cent of the 
total, half of whom are students. 

What will become of these people re- 
mains to be decided. The Truman plan, 
as set down in bills now before Congress, 
proposes to let into the U.S. 100,000 of 
Europe’s displaced persons a year for 
four years. The DP’s, otherwise, could be 
turned loose in overcrowded Germany. 
Or they could be forcibly repatriated to 


Division of Skills Among DP’s 
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Basic data: War Department 


readily be absorbed in the world labor 
market. 

Doctors, nurses, dieticians and _ veteri- 
narians, needed nearly everywhere, repre- 
sent 11,700 displaced persons. 

Construction workers, ranging from 
bricklayers to electricians, account for 
24,600 skilled artisans who could be in- 
valuable in rebuilding war-torn cities. 

Mechanics, radiomen, seamen and driv- 
ers account for a further 27,800 refugees 
available for emigration. 

Professionals, including clergymen, en- 
gineers and teachers, represent 23,500 of 
these U.S. wards, while artists and writers 
total another 4,230. 

Factory skills are available in 9.1 per 
cent of the DP’s surveyed, with 7,700 
trained in metal work, 17,960 in processing 
and ore refining, and 8,800 in factory 
laborers’ jobs. These skills are especially 
needed in world reconstruction now. 
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their native countries. Or, finally, they 
could be maintained indefinitely in U.S. 
camps. 

A trickle of DP’s is leaving U.S. custody 
now. Belgium has contracted to take 
20,000 workers and their families over a 
period of months. Canada took 150 last 
month. Holland is negotiating for 8,500 
industrial workers, has already taken some 
nurses. France recently took 300 wood- 
workers and their families. Latin nations 
are taking a few thousand with technical 
skills. But this trickle of DP’s leaving 
U.S. camps is more than offset by new 
refugees entering the American zones, an 
influx still running at the rate of 5,000 
persons a week. 

A decision on what to do with Europe’s 
displaced persons, then, is one that must 
be faced ultimately by Congress if these 
hundreds of thousands of persons are not 
to remain on U.S. relief roles indefinitely. 
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BACK OF EUROPE’S DOLLAR NEED 


Unwillingness to Use Billions in Long-Term Investments and Golf 


Alternatives for the U. S. 
of lending more money or 
risking reduction of trade 


Europe, as a whole, is far from scraping 
the bottom of its barrel of dollars. Need 
for dollars, however, is so large that the 
United States will be called upon to put 
up about $3,300,000,000 a year for three 
years unless sales of American goods 
abroad are to be cut sharply. 

A balance sheet of needs and resources 
of European countries, outside of Russia, 
indicates this sum as a minimum require- 
ment. This balance sheet can be set up on 
the basis of official reports. One report, 
outlining estimated needs, is prepared by 
a subcommittee of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, headed by Representa- 
tive John M. Vorys (Rep.), of Ohio. 
Reports from the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Commerce Department disclose 
the total of Europe’s gold and dollar hold- 
ings at the start of 1947. 

On the basis of these reports, a tenta- 
tive outline can be given of the probable 
cost of the plan to underwrite recovery in 
Europe. 

Dollar needs of Europe, including 
Britain but excluding Russia, are esti- 
mated by the Vorys committee at $17,038,- 
000,000 for the years 1947-48-49. These are 
the dollars expected to be required over 
and above the dollars that Europe will 
earn from selling goods and services to 
the U.S. This estimate represents the dol- 
lar deficit that Europe will run up in the 
next three years, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, if that area is to recover. 

The estimate appears, on the basis of 
recent experience, to be a minimum figure 
of dollar needs, unless Europe is able to 
earn a great many more dollars than now 
seems likely, or unless Europe sharply 
reduces purchases from the United States. 

Dollar resources in Europe aggregated 
$18,703,000,000 on Jan. 1, 1947. That is 
the total reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board for gold and dollar deposits, by the 
Commerce Department for investments 
and by the Vorys committee for credits 
that have not yet been used. The sum 
breaks down this way: 

Long-term investments by Europeans in 
U.S. enterprises amount to $5,688,000,000. 
This includes holdings of stocks and bonds 
in U.S. companies and direct investments 
in U.S. business, such as those of Lever 
Brothers, soap manufacturers, and the 
Shell Oil Co. 

Gold reserves are placed at $5,736,000,- 
000. This includes gold held by European 
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central banks, plus an estimated $2,000,- 
000,000 in gold held by Britain that is not 
shown in Federal Reserve figures. 

Dollar deposits in banks and dollar 
holdings in short-term securities, such as 
U.S. Treasury certificates, are reported at 
$2,496,000,000. Most of these are held by 
private citizens of European countries. 

Outstanding dollar credits are placed 
at $4,783,000,000 as of Jan. 1, 1947, by 
the Vorys committee. These include un- 
spent loans of the Export-Import Bank, 
the unspent portion of the $3,750,000,000 
line of credit to Britain, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. loan to Britam, and 
property credits extended by the Maritime 
Commission, the Office of Foreign Liqui- 
dation and remaining Lend-Lease credits. 

These resources add up to more than 
Europe’s estimated dollar needs through 
1949, but the catch is that Europeans are 
unwilling or unable to spend all the dollars 
they could gather themselves. Foreign 
citizens are holding tight to their long- 
term investments in U.S. business, and 
some of the dollars are regarded as re- 
quired working capital. Foreign insurance 
companies, for example, must maintain 
dollar balances as reserves against policies 
written in the United States. Gold is 
generally regarded by European govern- 
ments as a “last ditch” reserve, to be used 
only in emergencies. 

The Vorys committee comes up with 
the conclusion that no more than $7,068,- 
000,000 of these dollar resources will be 
used in the 1947-49 period. This total is 
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made up of unspent loans and withdrawa 
from dollar balances. The committee cq. 
cludes that long-term investments an 
gold reserves will not be drawn upon, 
That leaves $9,970,000,000 to come frog 
new sources if the estimated dollar p 
quirements are to be met in the yeay 
immediately ahead—an average of abvyt 
$3,300,000,000 a year for three years. This 
figure is substantially less than estimate 
by State Department officials of needs fo 
$5,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 a year 
but the Vorys committee presents the first 
official detailed analysis of needs. 


Some new financing is available fron} 
existing sources. The committee puts this | 


potential at $3,200,000,000 broken dow 
as follows: 

The World Bank is expected to advan 
$1,500,000,000 in new reconstruction loans, 
That is in addition to the $250,000,00 
loan recently extended to France. The 
Bank has possible dollar resources of 
$5,266 ,000,000, consisting of the U.§ 
subscription of $3,175,000,000 and $9, 
000,000 paid in dollars or gold by othe 
countries. Total borrowing power of the 
Bank is $8,000,000,000, but not all of that 
has a guaranteed dollar backing. 

The committee notes that, under present 


conditions, the Bank can make loans only 


to favorably situated nations, such a 
France, Belgium and the Netherlands 


That explains the small total assigned tof 


this institution. 

Foreign relief by the U.S. is down fo 
$900,000,000 in the committee’s estimate, 
That includes dollars to be made available 
for occupied areas, and other relief pur 
poses. It does not include the $400,000, 
000 requested under the Greek-Turkish 
aid program. 

Remaining loans and credits, amount: 
ing to $800,000,000, are expected to come 
from private investors, the Export-Import 
Bank and other U.S. Government agen- 
cies. Private investors are expected to 
supply $300,000,000. The Export-Import 
Bank has virtually withdrawn from recor- 
struction loans and is down for only 
$100,000,000. 

The upshot of the committee study is 
that at least $6,770,000,000 will have to 
come from sources not now available, if 
Europe’s estimated need for dollars is to 
be met. That would involve new appropr- 
ations from Congress of about $2,260,000, 
000 a year for three years. Benjamin V. 
Cohen, (see page 56), for the State 
Department, had set Europe’s needs at 
double that amount each year. Europea 
nations themselves are to present their 
own estimates. 
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Actually, the world as a whole has been 
using dollars at a rate of about $12,000,- 
000,000 a year over the rate at which the 
world is earning dollars. Much of this 
huge excess of purchases over sales is 
accounted for by European nations. 

Alternatives to new action by the 
United States to provide Europe with a 
source of more dollars are these: 

A sharp reduction of purchases in 
U.S. so dollars can be saved, or a 
sharp increase in sales to U.S. so 
dollars can be earned. European na- 
tions are not in a position to increase 
their sales to this country more than 
moderately in the period just ahead. 

A greater use of dollar resources, 
including gold and long-term invest- 
ments. Before Congress provides new 
billions for Europe, it is certain to in- 
sist upon a full explanation by Great 
Britain and other nations of their 
unwillingness to dig more deeply into 
available dollar resources before ask- 
ing for more help. 

Congress will find that needs and re- 
sources are not always closely related. 
That discovery was made by the Vorys 
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committee. Great Britain has the greatest 
resources and the least urgent needs be- 
cause of the unused portion of her $3,750,- 
000,000 loan. Germany has the greatest 
need and the fewest resources, if Germany 
is to be rebuilt. Italy is comparable to 
Germany. France has great needs and 
relatively few resources. Holland has large 
investments in U.S. and fairly modest 
needs. 

Europe’s task. What this country’s 
planners want from Europe is this: 

A rock-bottom outline of needs, coun- 
try by country, in relation to ability to 
fill those needs without further aid. Any 
estimates offered, of course, will be subject 
to analysis. 

A pooling of dollar resources. Co-op- 
erating nations will be expected to permit 
a free flow of dollars, so that nations with- 
out dollars can get access to dollars with- 
out necessarily going directly to the 
United States. This country, instead of 
advancing funds to each nation separately, 
would put its contribution into the dollar 
pool. 

A system of priorities, to be fitted in 
with an over-all plan for reconstruction 


and industrial development in Europe. 
U.S. would like an over-all power-develop- 
ment plan for Europe, an over-all trans- 
portation plan, a steel and coal plan in 
which interests of each nation are fitted 
into the general interest. The goal is to 
try to start toward construction of a 
trading and production area in Europe 
comparable to that of U.S. 

As matters stand: 

Europe needs an assured supply of 
dollars, above dollars currently earned, of 
somewhere between $2,000,000,000 and 
$6,000,000,000 a year for a few years. 

U.S. is faced with the problem either 
of putting up the dollars or of losing 
export trade and thereby losing one prop 
for the present boom. 

Mutual needs of Europe and U.S. 
provide a basis for trying to bring about 
some reordering of Europe’s economy in 
exchange for dollars and goods from U.S. 

In the end, Congress will have to decide 
whether to put up dollars on terms that 
Europe is ready to accept or whether to 
let things drift. Odds are on the side of 
acceptance by Congress of a plan, of 
moderate scope, to provide dollars. 
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Anti-Radical Congress—How Long? 
Why Labor's Prospects of Regaining Control in the House Are Dinh 


'Mr. Tr 


> membel 


Rural districts in South 
and Midwest that pile up big 
majority against the unions 


How long will anti-New Deal Congresses 
rule the nation? Is the next election likely 
to produce a Congress that will yield to 
demands of organized labor for changes in 
the Taft-Hartley law? When will a new 
stream of social legislation begin to find its 
way through Congress again? 

These are questions that are piling up 
during the tumult over the new labor law. 
A threat of a third party is rising. CIO’s 
Political Action Committee is busy laying 
the groundwork for a punitive drive 
against the members of Congress who 
helped to enact the measure. John L. 
Lewis is broadcasting threats. And the 
AFL is working for an organization dedi- 
eated to defeat all Congressmen who 
voted for the Taft-Hartley law. 

The answers to these questions lie in 
the make-up of the congressional districts 
across the land. In these lie the votes upon 
which labor must depend to elect the kind 
of Congressman who would write any 
changes in the labor laws or enact the 
social changes that labor would like to 
see in the statute books. 

A careful analysis of congressional vot- 
ing records, as applied to the kinds of 
district members represent, indicates that 
a change in the social and labor thinking 
of Congress is not in immediate prospect. 

To get a change, labor has to win con- 
trol of the Senate and elect 218 members 
of the House of Representatives. Since 
Senators are elected on a State-wide basis, 
labor might climb back into a place of 
dominance there. But the winning of the 
House seats is harder. 

A natural barrier stands between labor 
and the 218 seats it :eeds to control the 
House. This barrier is reared by anti- 
labor sentiment in farm areas. It is held 
in place by the geographical arrangement 
of the congressional districts, fixed as they 
are by the State legislatures. 

Ten States of the solidly Democratic 
South regularly send to Congress 83 Rep- 
resentatives who come from districts that 
are dominated by rural sentiment. 

Eleven States in the great central area 
of the nation, lying between the Rockies 
and the Alleghenies, contribute another 
73 members from farming areas, upon 
whom labor can have little influence. This 
gives a total of 156. 

Six political border States, which sep- 
arate the Central States from those of 
the South, regularly send 33 members 
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from districts that have no city with popu- 
lation as large as 100,000 inside their 
borders. This raises to 189 the number of 
members who ordinarily may be expected 
to stand in the way of labor’s programs. 

Three big Eastern States—New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey— 
have 83 districts that are predominantly 
rural or nonlabor in character. This adds 
up to 22 seats, four more than enough to 
control the House of Representatives on 
any legislation. 

Biggest obstacle to control by labor lies 
in these States—as shown by the chart 
on these pages. As a further handicap to 
the labor politicians, the New England, 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States 
have 36 more districts that are predomi- 
nantly rural. These bring to 258 the total 
number of districts that normally are con- 
trolled by nonlabor sentiment. 

In labor's favor are 177 districts that 
contain cities of 100,000 population or 
more, or that are inside cities larger than 
that. This figure excludes a few cities such 
as Jacksonville, Fla., whose vote is offset 





by the 14 rural counties that lic ing 
the district. 


are a dozen from wealthy suburban ary 
who never vote the labor point of vie 


But among the 258 Representatives wh! 
to) r 


speak for districts that have no big citi 


are members from a dozen districts whos} 


chief interest is industrial or mining, Tip 
two tend to balance. 


New Deal heyday. In normal tims 


the division as between rural and urhy} 


istricts stands at 25s 77 ie 
districts stands at 258 to 177. But. ; B tured c 


the heyday of the New Deal, the parj 
pressures and the personal power of th: 
President tended to pull the labor vote y 

There are 12 city-dominated co 
gressional districts in the solidly Demo. 
cratic South. But, when the late Pre. 
dent Roosevelt put on the heat in 1937 
at the peak of his power in the House, lk 
managed to get 35 Southern votes agains 
a measure calling for an_ investigatio 
of sit-down strikes. Even noncity men. 
bers from the Middle West helped 
beat this measure. 
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Mr. Roosevelt 
found this situation changed. Only six 
voted against the Smith- 
Act in the House. The same 
© number voted against the Case bill under 
)\r. Truman in 1946. Half of the city 


however, 


3 


® Connally 


members from the South voted just as 
‘did their colleagues from the rural areas. 
This often is true of Southern city Demo- 
crats. Organized labor is not as 
there as in the North. Representatives 
‘ from Northern cities come closer to voting 
the labor point of view. 

As it stands now, labor’s power in 


strong 


| Congress is close to its lowest point for 


‘the last decade and a half. Where the 177 
city members should have given enough 
votes to sustain a veto, the pull of party 

| politics, applied to Republicans who cap- 

S tured city districts in the last 
held down to 83 the vote to sustain Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto. In Eastern and Mid- 
western cities, Republicans voted, in the 
main, to override the veto. 

Friendship for the President, plus the 
normal inclinations of Representatives 
from cities with large labor votes, held 
seven Southern Democrats in line for 

| sustaining the veto. But, almost without 

exception, the Democratic members from 

Northern cities voted to sustain the veto. 
Labor's guns now are being trained 


QQ 


upon the 331 members who voted to over- 


election, 








ride the presidential veto. However, 271 
of these count themselves as fairly safe 
from labor’s blasts. All of the 271 won 
their seats in 1946 by upward of 55 per 
cent of the votes in their districts. 

Rarely is a margin of votes larger than 
5 per cent overturned in a congressional 
election. It takes a vast electoral sweep, 
amounting to a landslide, to reach much 
higher than that. The two national party 
committees concentrate their campaign- 
ing upon the seats that were won or lost 
by less than 5 per cent of the votes. And 
labor politicians usually figure the same 
way. , 

Sixty House members who voted to 
override the veto of the Taft-Hartley bill 
won their seats in 1946 by less than 55 
per cent of the vote, and thus lie inside 
the danger Of these, 29 are in 
Northern cities where labor is most pow- 


zone. 


erful. The other 31 are in rural areas 
where labor is weakest. If all 60 of these 
seats were lost to labor members, how- 


ever, the antilabor forces in the House— 
as measured by the vote on the veto—still 
would hold a majority of 271 to 164. And 
this exceeds the natural strength reflected 
by the city-rural measurement. 
Labor's friends in the voting on the 
veto of the Taft-Hartley bill were 71 
Democrats and 12 Republicans. As_be- 
tween city and rural districts, the division 
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of the 83 was: 59 from city districts and 
24 from rural districts. 

Republicans who voted for labor in this 
last-ditch battle represented seven city, 
four industrial or mining districts and one 
farming district. The farm-district Repub- 
lican was Representative William Lemke 


of North Dakota, who often votes in 
accord with the old Farmer-Labor_ ideas 
of the Midwest. 

Of the Democrats, 52 came from big- 
city districts. Thirteen others represent 
either industrial or mining districts that 
have no big cities. Six voted either out 
of loyalty to the party and the President, 
or purely from personal convictions. 

Party loyalty, the analyses indicate, 
varies according to the personal power of 
the President in the White House. The 
economic lines of the congressional «is- 
tricts have more influence upon the voting 
that the wishes of a President or the gen- 
eral policies of the political narty. 

The make-up of the congressional dis- 
tricts is a stumbling block in the way of 
labor gains. The old jealousies bet» eon 
farm and city are reflected in State legis- 
latures which map out the boundaries of 
congressional districts. Just as they often 
try to curb the power of cities in State 
government, so the rural 
tend to counterbalance urban with 
votes in the congressional districts. This 
helps {o give rural opinion, which general!) 
is antilabor, a majority position in the 
House of Representatives. 

In one or two States, such as Illinois, 
a movement is under way to obtain re- 
districting. It has been more than 40 years 
since Illinois redistricted, and a 
change in the districts there would tend to 
give Chicago and the industrial areas one 
or two new members, subtracting them 
from downstate farm sections. Redistrict- 
ing of several other States would make 
similar shifts in representation. But no 
wide-scale redistricting is in prospect—not 
enough to alter materially the proportion 
of rural and city members in the House. 

A farm-labor alliance, such as pro- 
duced the victories of the Farmer-Labor 
and Progressive parties in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, could upset the present farm- 
city division of districts. Some think this 
is what Henry A. Wallace would like to 
achieve with his Progressive Citizens of 
America. But that movement still is in 
the planning stage. 

Depression? Barring a wide-scale re- 
arrangement of congressional districts, or 
an alliance between the farmer and the 
city workingman, neither of which is in 
sight now, only an economic depression of 
great proportions is likely to alter the 
present anti-New Deal character of Con- 
gress. And the business boom still is un- 
der way with no major upset in sight. As 
long as money flows and jobs are plentiful, 
labor has an uphill fight. The end to anti- 
New Deal Congresses is not in sight. 
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MEANING OF COAL SETTLEMENT 


Outlook for Steady Production at Higher Prices of Fuel and Sted 


Hope of preventing sudden 
strikes. Miners’ wage as 
biggest in basic industries 


Coal is providing the first big test of 
how much the new labor law is to influ- 
ence the bargaining relations between 
unions and employers in a major industry. 
Gains and losses to the public, the mine- 
owners and the miners now may be as- 
sessed in the light of this law. 

The score of who got what out of the 
coal contract adds up to the following: 

The public, for one thing, is assured of 
continued coal production at a time when 
even a brief shutdown oi the mines would 
have had industrial effects. A 
period of uninterrupted production is to 
be expected for some time to come. 

Higher prices for coal, which in turn 
will boost the price of steel and products 
made of steel, are another way in which 
the public can expect to feel the effects of 
this agreement. Coal prices to the house- 
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MR. LEWIS SIGNS 
. . . for the public—coal at a price 
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holder are expected to rise 75 cents to 
$1 a ton. : 

Another round of wage increases even- 
tually may result from the coal settle- 
ment, but this is not imminent, since 
most contracts now in effect do not expire 
until next year. 

The public has a right to hope also that 
the Taft-Hartley law can be used to pre- 
vent the United Mine Workers, under 
John L. Lewis, from striking on a mo- 
ment’s notice when future disputes in the 
industry occur. 

Coal operators’ gains and losses must 
be measured according to type of opera- 
tion. 

Steel firms, as operators of captive 
mines, believe that higher coal costs are 
not too much of a price to pay for con- 
tinued functioning of the steel industry 
at a time when steel demand is high and 
coal stockpiles are low. 

Some marginal mines probably will be 
forced to close because of pay increases 
granted the miners. Others will be forced 


out of business when the demand for cod 
falls off, if wages are still high. 

Pay cuts may be requested by thie ope. 
ators, whenever they see a drop in preseyj 
high demands for coal. Either side has, 
right to reopen the agreement, after dy 
notice, before the June 30, 1948, expiratiq 
date. By demanding pay reductions, hoy. 
ever, the operators will be risking a strike 
since Mr. Lewis is not likely to submi 
to a pay cut without a fight. 

Foremen, with the exception of a fey 
in the less important jobs, are to be e. 
cluded from the UMW by the agreement 
This is a major concession to operators, 

A voice in the administration of the 
UMW welfare fund also is given to the 
operators. 

Paid holidays, demanded by the union, 
were excluded from the contract, a. 
though some other industries granted them 

Premium-pay clause of the agreement 
was another victory for operators. Mr 
Lewis wanted overtime pay for Saturday 
or Sunday work “as such,” but had tok 
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content with the old provision allowing 
premium rates only when the miners work 
© six or seven days in one week. 

' Southern operators broke down Mr. 
' Lewis’s original insistence that the entire 
‘industry negotiate through one bargain- 
ing conference. Mr. Lewis then wrote his 
contract with a small group of operators 
and proceeded to force other firms to take 
it or leave it. Nearly all of them took it. 

The union, under the new contract, 
sets its most favorable settlement. Miners 
now are to receive $1.20 more a day, work 
an hour less each day, and get a half hour 
of for lunch, with pay. 

Pay rates now go to $13.05 a day, this 
figures a trifle above $1.63 an hour for 
an eight-hour day, including travel time. 
Previously pay was based on a nine-hour 
day. The hourly rate is 44% cents higher 
than the wage won last vear from the 
Government, with the changes in over- 
time and shortening of the work day 

The miners become the _ highest-paid 
group of workers in the basic industries. 
The accompanying chart shows how the 
miners’ new hourly rate compares with 
estimated average straight-time hourly 
earnings of other workers, adjusted to in- 
clude recent wage rises. Also shown are 
average straight-time hourly earnings in 
July, 1945, to permit comparison of gains 
since the end of the war. : 

Other workers shown in the chart have 
not fared so well as miners. The miners 
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Take a cobra, see, and lay it out on 
your prayer rug. Now pick up the head 
with one hand and the tail with the 
other—and without releasing either 
end, tie a knot in the cobra. (If you 
don't happen to have a cobra handy, 
try this with a piece of string.) 


If you can’t work this, you'll say it’s im- 
possible. If you can, you'll say it’s 
easy. And that’s the way it is with 
most problems. Take, for instance the 
problem of cutting metal turning costs. 


The chances are that turning ac- 
counts for 25 per cent or more of all 
the machining time in your plant — that 
this is your major production expense. 
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Hence it will pay you to be skeptical 
of the production efficiency of your 
metal turning equipment. For there are 
cases in our files of savings of hundreds 
of dollars a month in the manufacture 
of a single part by the efficient use of 
carbide cutting tools on Jones & Lamson 
machines. 


Jones & Lamson Turret Lathes and Fay 
Automatic Lathes are designed specifically 
for the most efficient use of carbide 
cutting tools. 


Telephone or write today for a Jones 
& Lamson engineer who will be glad to 
consult with you on all phases of your 
metal turning problems. 


& LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Manufacturer of : Universal Turret Lathes » Fay Automatic Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 
Pra tsa HF 
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nearest office listed f 
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BALTIMORE 2, NEW YORK 17, CHICAGO 6, 
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have raised their hourly rates 63 cents in 
the two years, auto workers have gone up 
29 cents, to a rate of $1.49, and steel- 
workers 30 cents, to $1.44. Packinghouse 
workers’ pay rose 34 cents, that of elec- 
trical-equipment workers 31 cents, and of 
farm-machinery workers 30 cents. 

Royalty payments of coal operators to 
the miners’ welfare fund are increased 
from 5 cents to 10 cents a ton. These pay- 
ments are expected to yield about $50,- 
000,000 a year. 

Safety-code provisions, adopted when 
the Government controlled the mines, 
are accepted with some modifications. 
Enforcement is to be a joint union-opera- 
tor proposition. 

Vacation pay of $100 a year is con- 
tinned. The miners will be on vacation 
next June 30, when their contract expires. 

In addition, Mr. Lewis won concessions 
that he believes will protect him against 
the Taft-Hartley Act’s provisions in the 
future. 

Effect of the new law on the agree- 
ment just signed is apparent from several 
of the terms of the agreement. 

Strikes on a big scale in coal may be de- 
layed in the future by injunctions made 
possible by the Act, despite Mr. Lewis’s 
efforts to write his way around the law’s 
restrictions by making the agreement 
binding only so long as the miners are 
“able and willing to work.” 

A 60-day warning before a strike is 
called also can be required of Mr. Lewis, 
according to some lawyers, in spite of the 
agreement’s provision for reopening the 
contract on a 30-day notice. 

A no-strike clause was dropped from 
the coal contract by Mr. Lewis in an effort 
to prevent operators from suing the union 
in case of wildcat strikes. This may not 
prevent other actions by the Government 
to halt strikes, however. 

A violation of the Act’s clause on check- 
offs was charged last week by Repre- 
sentative Hartley (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
one of the Act’s authors. Mr. Hartley said 
he believed coal operators had violated 
the Act by agreeing to deduct from pay 
checks anything more than union dues. 
The contract calls for deducting initiation 
fees and assessments as well as dues, while 
the law refers only to deduction of dues. 
The contract conforms to the law by per- 
mitting the deductions only when individual 
miners authorize them. The coal operators 
agree to help get the authorizations. 

Welfare-fund provisions of the agree- 
ment also make concessions to the law 
by listing specific purposes for which the 
money can be spent and by setting up a 
board of trustees, including Mr. Lewis as 
chairman, an operator and a neutral mem- 
ber, to administer the fund. 

Union-shop clause of the old agreement 
is continued for another year, requiring 
each miner to pay dues in order to work 
in a mine under contract. Miners will get 


a 


a vote on the union shop before this clauy f 

B offset by 
The mir 
q earlier p 
P larger W 


can be extended beyond next July. 

Other results of the Taft-Hartley Aq 
include the removal of most foremen from 
the union’s jurisdiction, and the estab. 
lishment of an umpire plan for settle. 
ment of any grievances arising under the 
contract. At the same time, the umpir 
setup seems to prohibit the operators o 
Mr. Lewis from going to NLRB or the 
courts if disputes arise during the ney 
12 months. 


HOW MINE CONTRACT 
CAN AFFECT OTHERS 


Effects of the soft-coal agreement are 
to be felt in other industries, in varying 
ways and at different times. 

General effect of the United Mine 
Workers raise will be to increase the de. 
mands of other unions when they are able 
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PHILIP MURRAY 
In the way of a strike—a date 


to reopen their agreements. This will be 
especially true if living costs go up because 
of higher coal and steel prices. 

A “wage pattern,” however, is not 
likely to develop on anything like the 
coal-raise basis of 444% cents an_ hour. 
This figure is misleading, since part of it 
comes from a shortening of the work day 
from nine hours to eight, and from elin- 
ination of overtime for the eighth hour. 

On a daily basis, the miners are getting 
$1.20 more than they formerly did, but 
they are working an hour less. This com- 
pares with $1 a day won by CIO Steel 
workers earlier this year. Steelworkers Ie 
mained on an eight-hour work day. Other 
large unions have matched or neatly 
equaled the $l-a-day raise. 

Thus, part of the coal miners’ raise i 
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offset by earlier gains of the other unions. 


The miners, however, went beyond the 


earlier pattern and, in addition, won a 


Fjarger welfare fund, which other unions 
bo] 


probably will want to duplicate in future 
negotiations. 

Industry by industry, this is the situa- 
tion: 

Anthracite operators granted a raise of 
g1.20 a day to 75,000 hard-coal miners 
in brief negotiations with John L. Lewis 
gon after the soft-coal contract was 
completed. The increase amounts to 
dishtly over 17 cents an hour, as the 
seven-hour day in these mines is continued. 
An inside worker will receive $11.09 a 
day Welfare-fund royalties are raised 
from 5 to 10 cents a ton. 

Shipbuilding firms are not expected to 
match the miners’ pay rise, in the face 
of declining new-ship construction. C1O 
Shipbuilding Workers, headed by John 
Green, went on strike in East Coast and 
Gulf yards for a 13-cent raise before Mr. 
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JOHN GREEN 
In the way of a raise—a strike 


Lewis got his contract. AFL metal trades’ 
unions have just won raises of 11 to 15 
cents in West Coast yards. Wages in the 
AFL yards cannot be reopened until 
next July 

Steel companies can expect a big wage 
demand from the CIO Steelworkers next 
April, when their contracts permit the 
filing of pay requests. However, CIO 
President Philip Murray, head of the 
Steelworkers, cannot call a strike, under 
terms of his agreement, if a satisfactory 
settlement is not reached. The contract 
provides that the old pay scales con- 
tinue until April 30, 1949, unless changed 
by mutual agreement. 

_ The role played by the bigger steel firms 
iN giving a raise to Mr. Lewis is expected 
to make Mr. Murray's wage demand 
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RED SEAL POWER IN THE OIL FIELD 


One reason why Continental Red Seal engines 
receive first call for so many widely different appli- 
cations is that every Red Seal model is engineered 
and built to do one job and do it superlatively well. 
At each level in the broad Continental power range, 
there are up to 20 different models—affording wide 
choice of engine speed, type of fuel, and perform- 
ance characteristics — from which to select the 
engine exactly suited to the need, whether it be in 
the oil field, in industry, in transportation, or on the 
farm. This matching of power source to the specific 
application means better performance, greater 
reliability, longer life, lower over-all costs. 


Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





45 YEARS SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 
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The Gotdeu Crescent 
farmer drives an 8-wheel jo 


The Goldee @rescent Farmer has eight wheels or more 
on the ground at all times. Tractor, Trailers, Farm 
Machines and even the “Pleasure” car must be ready 
to roll in all weather over all kinds of terrain. 


The substantial farmers of the Goldew Crescent are big 
volume customers for tires, spark plugs, gasolines, motor 
oils and the hundreds of other items the city dweller 
buys in small quantities. Naturally, it takes special ad- 
vertising in magazines the farmer reads and believes, to 
sell the specific advantages of any product for his 
specialized uses. 


Luckily, it takes very little money to thoroughly cover 
two-thirds of the substantial farmers in the three Golden 
Crescent states. A campaign in Michigan Farmer, The 
Ohio Farmer and Pennsylvania Farmer does the most 
complete and economical job. 


May we help you find specific applications of your prod- 
uct for farm use—help you build immediate sales plus a 
real backlog of sound consumer preference for the future? 


Write for your copy of Study Number I 
The Continuing Study of 
Farm Publications 
THE OHIO FARMER 





Cappver-Harman-Slocum, Inc. 
1013 Rockwell, Cleveiand 14, Ohio 


The Golden Crescent 


Rurally Rich—Politically Powerful 
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Labor Week 


larger when he can reopen. He also yj] 
press harder for an insurance program fo; 
steel employes. This issue was left open 
to further negotiations during the year, 

In autos, the CIO United Auto Workers 
are expected to intensify their efforts for 
insurance benefits from the manufactur. 
ers. An opening wedge was provided by 
UAW’s contract with Ford Motor te. 
granting a pension plan financed jointly 
by management and workers. The miners’ 
welfare fund will encourage other demands 
of this type. UAW’s contracts, however, 
cannot be reopened until next spring. 

Railroads, faced with a 20-cent demand 
from nonoperating unions and _ proposals 
for changes in rules for operating workers, 
are likely to find the coal contract affect. 
ing their negotiations from two sides. The 
unions will be more insistent upon a raise, 
And the higher cost of coal will imcrease 
the roads’ operating expenses. 

Shipping lines also may see a reaction 
from the miners’ contract this autumn 
and winter, when various AFL and CI0 
contracts expire or can be reopened on 
wages. These unions, however, cannot hope 
to match the size of the Lewis raise. 

Meat-packing firms currently are nego- 
tiating with CIO and AFL unions. A raise 
of 6 cents an hour has been granted by 
some companies, and this pattern is not 
likely to be increased to any great extent 
because of the coal settlement. 

Glass companies and CIO Glass Work- 
ers negotiated an 8-cent raise late last 
week, indicating that this union did not 
regard the miners’ increase as a national 
pattern. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Co. also agreed that 
when the contract expires May 1, 1948, 
they will urge their workers to vote for 
renewal of the existing modified union- 
shop-clause, if the Taft-Hartley Act is con- 
strued to require an employe poll on the 
subject. 

Most industries, thus, will not be af- 
fected in the immediate future, although 
the leaders of a few unions may increase 
their pay demands somewhat as a result 
of Mr. Lewis’s gains. 
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WELFARE PROGRAM 
FOR COAL WORKERS 


How to distribute the millions of dollars 
that will pour into the soft-coal welfare 
fund of the United Mine Workers now 
must be worked out in detail by trustees 
of the fund. The general outline of bene- 
fits to be paid, however, is available in 
the terms of the union’s new contract. 

Cash on hand is $25,000,000, carried 
over from the fund set up during Govern- 
ment operation of the mines. More than 
$50,000,000 a year will be added while 
coal production continues at its present 
rate, and while the operators continue to 
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pay into the fund 10 cents on each ton 
of coal mined. 

» Types of benefits to be paid from the 
fund will be set by three trustees: Mr. 
Lewis, as chairman; Ezra Van Horn, repre- 
senting the operators, and Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, of New York, as a neutral member. 

Death benefits are to be paid to widows 
and families of miners who die of acci- 
dents in the pits or of natural causes. 
Checks for $1,000 each already have been 
paid to families of those who died in the 
last year, from the welfare fund under the 
Government contract. The amount to be 
paid in the future will be determined after 
other benefits are fixed. 

Medical and hospital benefits also are 
contemplated. A problem here will be 
fitting this program into existing group- 
health and hospital plans in which miners 
pay at least part of the cost. 

Pensions to be paid when miners are re- 
tired because of disability or old age also 





ELDERLY MINER 
... @ separate pension fund planned 


are proposed. It is planned to set aside 
a portion of the main fund as a separate 
pension fund. 

Compensation for injuries or illness re- 
sulting from their work is another benefit 
mentioned. This will supplement payments 
received under State workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. 

Unemployment benefits may be pro- 
vided on top of State unemployment com- 
pensation, if the trustees decide existing 
payments are inadequate. 

Size of benefits is to be worked out 
by the trustees from these general objec- 
tives listed in the contract. The list was 
lifted almost word for word from a section 
of the Taft-Hartley Act that outlines 
purposes for which such funds can be used. 
The contract permits the trustees to pay 
any or all of these benefits. 
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The loan that launched 
a merchant fleet 


HE States Marine Corporation 
t, as up against a tough decision. 
A wise and seasoned management 
had built the firm into the largest op- 
erator of chartered tonnage in the 
U. S. Its tramp and liner services 


spanned the globe. 


States Marine could rest on its lau- 
rels, or take a big step forward...ac- 
quire and operate a merchant fleet 
of its own. It was a vital question. 
The Company came to the Bank of 


Manhattan. 


The Bank’s officers recognized that 
such a move called for courage, skill, 
and resourcefulness. They also 


recognized the nation’s grow- 
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Bank of the Manhattan Company 
, NEW YORK ; 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


ing need for an enlarged, privately 
operated merchant marine. The Com- 
pany'’s long and successful record 
counted heavily. The Bank of Man- 
hattan decided to back courage with 


dollars. 


A sizable loan helped States Ma- 
rine to purchase some of its first 
ships. Today, States Marine ranks as 
one of America’s foremost steamship 
companies. Its great fleet is an impor- 


tant factor in world commerce. 


This is another example of the 
Bank of Manhattan’s readiness to 
assist sound, progressive companies 

with credit...and with counsel 


founded on long experience. 
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BA “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
~ ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
; tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The pages of T 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, « al news | 








oe EXTRA: “WAGNER ACT NOT en 
DESTROYED“—A.F.OFL. |i" 


‘Obligat 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Last week the American Federation of Labor issued 
through its general counsel three bulletins giving legal 
interpretations of the new labor law. And what do we 
find? A careful statement of advice to members as to 
what the law permits or prohibits. 
Most revealing in the third A. F. of L. bulletin is the 
frank admission that the Taft-Hartley law does not 
destroy the Wagner labor relations law at all. Here 
is the exact language of the first sentence in the 
bulletin: 
“The five employer unfair labor practices con- 
tained in Section 8 of the original Wagner Act are 
repeated in the same language in the new Act.” 
This is something the A. F. of L. and CIO did not 
tell their members during the recent controversy in 
Concress over the Taft-Hartley bill. Nor did the 
A. F. of L. convey to the public any declaration sim- 
ilar to the one quoted above. Instead the bill was 
attacked as a “slave labor” bill and one that allegedly 
destroyed collective bargaining and the Wagner Act— 
the great “Magna Charta of labor.” 
Continuing, the A. F. of L. bulletin’s next sentence 
reads: 
“However, there are other provisions added to 
Section 8 which serve to whittle down the protec- 
tions previously existing.” ; 
Vvhat is meant here, of course, is not that the 
original language of the Wagner Act has been 
amended or altered, but that certain interpretations 
issued on its own by the National Labor Relations 
Board have been nullified as being contrary to the in- 
tent of Congress. 

“Protections” lost? But are these provisions sub- 
stantial? The A. F. of L. bulletin resumes: 

“For instance, the protections against interfer- 
ence and discrimination through discharge or de- 
motion are weakened by not permitting the Board 
to consider employer anti-union statements (un- 
less involving actual threats) as background 
evidence, so that it will now be more difficult to 
prove anti-union bias. Furthermore, it may be 
that the employer will be excused from a dis- 


ey 


criminatory discharge if he can show there was: ing in so 
cause for the discharge other than union membe.{ mind-rea 
ship. Finally, the requirements in respect to ba.) will not 
gaining in good faith are diluted by a new defini.j Labor B 
tion of ‘collective bargaining’ which does not refiduced an 
quire either party to make a concession. | Most s 
“With the foregoing exceptions, the protection} ments in 
against unfair labor activities of employers refuted by 
main much the same as they were under the orig. Fwhich do 
inal Wagner Act, and the previous Board deci. §sion.” 
sions are applicable.” Where 
Belated truth: What a manly confession of trifsuch a “r 

























that last sentence contains! Here we have the geneggWagner | 
counsel of the A. F. of L. telling its unions in straigiffwas gives 
forward language that the “protections against unfagaining © 
labor activities of employers remain much the sanffwise, the 
as they were under the original Wagner Act.” famous | 


First of all, it will be noted that “the previous Bozfftionality 
decisions are applicable.” This is important becauwftive barg: 
all these cases of discharge or discrimination a Unfortt 
largely questions of fact and the National Labor Réfimpressio 
lations Board has built up several volumes of deta union’s 
sions which deal comprehensively with alleged ¢fbeen bluc 
forts of employers to discharge or discriminate fipbeen rest 
union activity. front tha 

The “protections” that are lost, of course, were nignegotiatic 
lost out of the original law. They were not “proteificry out, ‘ 
tions” at all but interpretations in which the Boa§pelled eit 
stretched the law to exercise strange powers of min(Tsions,” fo 
reading. dered by 

If the Board, for instance, found an employer hafgoing on 
once upon a time, even years before, made an antf A quic 
union statement either in a speech or in a conversatiafbeen vin 
and if some worker who was later fired for incomfLewis cor 
petency charged that he was being dismissed becaus¥statute 
he was a union man, the Board leaned heavily on titfagreemen 
previous statements by the employer as “‘backgrout({stoppages 
evidence” of bias. The new law requires the Board mined ex 
stick to the facts of the case. If it finds that a pagSettleme 
ticular individual was threatened hy a talk or statefthis agree 
ment showing anti-union bias, the evidence on théPuse of fre 
point is to be considered on its merits without bring §and pract 























pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
s| news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
¢ defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 










was hing in something that could really be proved only by 
‘mbe.f mind-reading. Certainly ‘“anti-union bias” hereafter 
O barf will not be as easy to establish capriciously, but the 
definif Labor Board is still to be the judge of the facts ad- 
\ot ref duced and actual discrimination can be penalized. 
Most startling is the argument that the “require- 
ction ments in respect to bargaining in good faith are di- 
TS te-Bluted by a new definition of ‘collective bargaining’ 
= orig-Bwhich does not require either party to make a conces- 
deci- Bsion.” 
Where in the original Wagner Act can anyone find 
of trifsuch a “requirement”? The Senate, before passing the 
geneWagner law in 1935, debated this point and assurance 
traigifwas given by its proponents that the collective bar- 
t unfigaining obligation did not compel concessions. Like- 
1€ sammwise, the Supreme Court of the United States, in its 
famous decision in 1937 upholding the constitu- 
s Boaffttionality of the Wagner Act, said explicitly that collec- 
becautive bargaining did not mean compulsory agreement. 
ion a™@ Unfortunately, many labor unions have spread the 
bor Rifimpression that it is an unfair labor practice to reject 
of deta union’s demands, and many a weak employer has 
ged dfbeen bludgeoned into agreement by this device. It has 
jate fafbeen responsible for more friction on the industrial 
front than any single factor in collective bargaining 
ere nipnegotiations. The labor unions would be the first to 
proteigery out “fascism” or “slave labor” if any law com- 
- Boat§pelled either a union or an employer to make “conces- 
f min¥sions,” for this would be compulsory agreement or- 
dered by law. It’s surprising to find the A. F. of L. now 
yer hefgoing on record in favor of such a “requirement.” 
n att? A quick vindication: The Taft-Hartley law has 
rsatioifbeen vindicated sooner than anyone dreamed. The 
incomfLewis contract recognizes the obligations of the new 
ecautistatute and mentions them specifically. The coal 
on titfagreement says that all matters relating to work 
groun@stoppages and disputes shall be “settled and deter- 
ard mined exclusively by the machinery provided in the 
a pate Settlement of Local and Discrict Disputes’ section of 
’ state fthis agreement; or, if national in character, by the full 
mn the!fuse of free collective bargaining as heretofore known 
bring-fand practiced in the industry.” 





National union‘’s general counsel admits that protections against unfair 
Jabor practices are little changed from original Wagner Act— 
Obligations under new law recognized in new coal contract. 


Is this a loss of confidence in the collective bargain- 
ing process? On the contrary, it is an effective way of 
conceding that collective bargaining is here to stay. 

The Taft-Hartley law, in several paragraphs, spells 
out*what “collective bargaining” means. It puts on 
labor unions and employers certain obligations to re- 
frain from work stoppages during the life of a con- 
tract. “No strike” clauses are not needed in union con- 
tracts now. While encouraging mediation and settle- 
ment of disputes by the parties themselves, the law 
points out that an individual who quits work without 
regard to the contract need not be rehired and that a 
union which by concerted action encourages or 
initiates a work stoppage during the period of a con- 
tract in an attempt to deviate from its provisions, com- 
mits an unfair labor practice and can be punished. 

Legal work stcppages: The new coal contract 
specifically recognizes these obligations in a clause 
relating to termination which says: “The foregoing 
termination provision shall not be construed to limit 
or affect in any way the oblixations of the parties re- 
lating to the termination of contracts under the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947.” 

These very “obligations” in the law concerning 
termination of contracts include also oblitations not 
to attempt “modification” by one party without the 
consent of the other during the life of the contract. 
There can be inserted in a contract, of course, lots of 
language about employes working only when they are 
“able and willing to work.” These are superfluous 
phrases because the law says the same thing and 
specifically guarantees the right of the individual to 
quit work when he pleases. No union, however. can 
lawfully issue instructions for concerted action by 
workers to quit at any time. 

While the new statute doesn’t compel a worker to 
labor against his will, it prevents a labor union as 
such from ordering a strike at will. An orderly pro- 
cedure and compliance with certain steps is required 
before there can be a legal strike. 

The nation is slowly getting the truth about the 
meaning of the new law. 
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In Terms of Purchasing Power f lar 
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ITH HIGHER LIVING Costs and higher taxes, most U.S. 
families are finding that it takes about twice as 
much income now to live as well as they lived in 1939. 
The result is that millions of persons, whose incomes have 
not been doubled, find it hard to make ends meet. 
The income squeeze that has developed over the 
years is shown strikingly in the accompanying Pictogram. 
At $2,500 of net income—that is, income after deduc- 
tions for tax purposes. but before personal exemptions 
and allowances for dependents—a man with a wife and 
two children in 1939 had a full $2,500 of purchasing 
power. At that income level, he had no federal income 
tax to pay. Today, allowing for a $95 tax and a 56.7 per 
cent rise in the cost of living, a $2,500 income is worth 
only $1,535. 
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At $5,000 of net, a family of four paid a tax of $48 in 
1939, leaving $4,952 of purchasing power. Today, with 
higher living costs and a $589 tax, a $5,000 family i 
really a $2,815 family. A $5,000 income, thus, is worth 
only 56.8 per cent as much as it was worth in 1959. 

At $10,000, a family had $9,657 left to spend after taxes 
in 1939. Today, allowing for price and tax rises, the same 
income is worth $5,193. Thus, a $10,000 family now is 
only a little better off than a 1939 family with $5,000. 

At $25,000, a family had an after-tax purchasing 
power of $22.673 in 1939. In 1947, a $25,000 family he- 
comes, in effect, a $10,516 family. This means that a 
$25,000 family in 1947 can live but little better than 4 
$10,000 family could live eight years ago. 

At $50,000 net in 1939, a family of four had a pur 
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chasing power, after taxes, of $41,379. This year, pur- 
chasing power of that income, allowing for taxes and high- 
er prices, is $16,521, or 39.9 per cent of what it was in 1939. 

At $100,000, a family’s purchasing power, after 1939 
taxes, was $68,003. The same income today amounts to 
$24,058, so that it will buy only 35.4 per cent as much as 
it would in 1939. 

New standards of income, thus, have grown up during 
the war and postwar years. What was a well-to-do level 
of income in 1939 is only a moderate income today. What 
was a moderate income in 1939 is barely a living today. 

At highest income levels, a man needs three or four 
_times as much pay now as he had in 1939 to maintain 
the same purchasing power. Price increases here are less 
important than tax increases. As a rule, high-income 
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people save a greater proportion and spend a smaller pro- 
portion of earnings than low-income people. Also, while 
living costs have risen 56.7 per cent, a $100,000 family’s 
tax bill has jumped from $31,997 to $62,301. 

At lower income levels, a family needs about twice as 
much money now as in 1939 to keep the same living 
standard. Here, the real squeeze comes from higher liv- 
ing costs. The purchasing power of a $5,000 income has 
shrunk $2,137 since 1939. Of that, higher taxes have 
taken $541. Higher prices have taken $1,596. 

Looking ahead, the squeeze on incomes is unlikely to 
relax immediately. Tax relief is not in sight before Jan. 
1, 1948. Living costs threaten to turn upward again be- 
fore they turn downward. Pressures for still higher pay, 
thus, are indicated for the period ahead. 
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Special Report 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a problem of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


A NEW UPTURN IN PRICES 


Increases for Rents, Foods, Building Materials and Some Clothes 


Prospect that wage gains 
will push up cost of coal, 
autos and home appliances 


A new turn upward is occurring in many 
prices. Price rises are resulting from new 
wage increases, from reduced crop pros- 
pects, from continuing high demand for 
very many products despite record and 
growing supplies. 

Rising prices may result soon in a new 
increase in the cost of living. Higher living 
costs will lead to new demands for wage 
increases. Higher wages, in turn, can mean 
still higher prices in the ring-around-a- 
rosy game of inflation. That is one view 
of the new inflationary turn that now 
threatens. Another view is that higher 
prices at this stage of an inflation just 
assure a bigger break when it comes. 

Prices, over all, reaily have changed 
little in four months. Prices of 900 com- 
modities at wholesale, as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, stand at 148 
per cent of the 1926 figure. After a slight 
decline, they now are back up almost to 
their March peak of 149.4. One set of 
prices goes up while another goes down. 

Cost of living, too, is not much changed 
in four months. Now, however, a new 
trend appears to be in the making. 

Rents are rising and are to rise much 
more later. Rent controls are lifted from 
new dwellings and eased on existing homes. 

Clothing had started to ease a bit. Now 
many apparel items have turned upward. 

Cotton goods have gained new strength 
from recent skyrocketing of raw cotton. 
Cotton futures recently jumped $5 a bale 
in one day. As a result, print cloth for 
house dresses, men’s shorts and pajamas 
still is rising in price. 

Shoes are another example. Markups of 
50 cents to $1, or more, are occurring in 
many lines, as a result of a jump in the 
price of cattle hides from 25 cents a 
pound to 291% cents in six weeks. 

Food prices now are higher than they 
were a few weeks ago for many items. 

Cheese, at wholesale, averages about 40 
cents a pound, against 35 cents in early 
May. 

Eggs that sold for 44 cents a dozen at 
wholesale in May now bring 50 cents. 

Butter that brought 62 cents a pound at 
wholesale now sells for 67 cents. 

Meats, too, are higher than they were 
six weeks azo. Beet, at wholesale, then 
was $38.50 a hundred pounds. It now is 
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Increased Living Costs in Last Year 
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This Emblem 





THE MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
TRUCKS BUILT 








Identifies 
Great Trucks 












4.400 to 90,000 Ibs. 
Ghoss Weight Ratt 


Terre ve eereeee 


International W-9064-OH, 
a giant in size and 
load-carrying capacity. 







International KBR-12, 
a big truck-tractor for 
fast highway transport. 











International KB-6, 
with low frame, for 
easy loading. 


International KB-3-M, 
with Metro Body, 
for multi-stop deliveries. 4 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


AMERICA needs trucks specialized to their jobs. And International Har- 
vester supplies them—more than 1,000 types, with chassis, engines, 
transmissions and axles expertly fitted to the work they are to do. 

That’s one reason why more heavy-duty International Trucks have 
served American commerce and industry for the past 16 years than any 
other make. 

Another is the rugged strength, long, trouble-free life, and ease and 
economy of operation that are as much a part of every International 
as the famous Triple Diamond Emblem on the hood. 

Specialized International Service backs International Trucks. This 
specialized service is quickly available everywhere from the nation’s 





International KB-1, 
with pickup body, for 
a long list of uses. 


GOTH largest company-owned truck service organization — International 
ANNIVERSARY OF INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS Branches —and thousands of International Dealers. 
1907-1947 —Forty years of International Truck ks 
. . Motor Truck Division 2 
Service to Commerce, Industry and Agriculture INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY e4 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 






‘ Tune in James Melton 
Other International Harvester Products: on “Harvest of Stars” 


FARMALL TRACTORS AND MACHINES * INDUSTRIAL POWER - REFRIGERATION ‘ +e , 
TMIERMATIONALY S#0de7! NBC Network. 
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ADJECTIVES 








HEN we introduced 32 ALUNDUM abrasive last fall we were 
sure that it was good. Now after nine month’s actual use we 
know that it’s even better than we told you. In plant after plant 
this entirely new, entirely different abrasive is showing truly sen- 
sational results. Are you using 32 ALUNDUM grinding wheels? 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


ABRASIVES — GRINDING WHEELS — GRINDING AND LAPPING MACHINES 
REFRACTORIES — POROUS MEDIUMS — NON-SLIP FLOORS — NORBIDE PRODUCTS 
LABELING MACHINES (BEHR-MANNING DIVISION: COATED ABRASIVES AND SHARPENING otis 
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Special Report 





around $43.50. Pork shoulders, on the same 
basis, have gone up from $35 to $37. 

Coal is going to cost householders about 
$1 a ton more. That means $5 to $15 more 
of annual coal costs for families burning 
coal. 

Electricity, too, may go up in price later, 
Increases already contemplated in utility 
rates may be set off by the advance in coal 
prices. At the same time, streetcar and 
bus fares are rising in many U.S. cities, 

Building materials are getting new 
boosts in price, with the result that tenants 
cannot go out and build new homes to 
escape higher rents without facing higher 
costs. And they still cannot get firm bids, 
as a rule, for construction 

Steel, is to jump as much as $5 a ton as 
a result of increas*s in coal prices. 

Lumber prices now are firmer, after 
their recent break 

Other materials important in building 
are expected to go up in price, as the end 
to most controls on construction releases 
backlogs ‘of commercial and industrial 
projects. 

Durable goods of all kinds are to ad- 
vance in price with the expected jump in 
steel. 

Automobiles will cost about $10 more 
to manufacture, since each car requires 
about two tons of steel. That increase in 
cost, and perhaps some others, is expected 
to be passed on to consumers. 

Home appliances provide other ex- 
amples of the effect of the steel increase 
Makers of refrigerators and most other 
major appliances for home use already are 
announcing that current cost increases are 

be reflected soon in higher consumer 
prices. 

Farm machinery and electrical equip- 
ment also are to go up in the wake of steel 
Durable goods generally, in fact, are 
expected to show these increases in pro- 
ducers’ costs. 

Those are some of the price increases 
that are making the consumer’s dollar 
worth less. And the trend still appears to 
be continuing. 

Living costs, even leaving out most of 
the recent increases, are about 57 per cent 
higher than they were before the war. As 
the chart on page 34 shows, the averaze 
of consumer prices reported by BLS is 
18.3 per cent higher than it was a year 
ago. 

Foods, on the average, are 31.6 per cent 
higher in price than they were a year ayo. 
Meats are up more than 50 per cent 

Clothing prices average 18.4 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 

Fuel prices, too, are up. The increase it 
the last year, for all fuels but gas, averages 
9.2 per cent. 

Housefurnishings are next after clothing 
in the one-year advance. They average 
18.2 per cent higher. 

Still higher costs of living now are 
threatening as a result of sharp increases i 
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“yng th ba broad |)” 


* apologte to Felina D. Homame 


Ever notice how a woman can think of a hundred things 
to do in little domestic emergencies that leave her startled Better Half 
wringing his hands in indecision? We suspect this is an 
acquired characteristic—acquired because she goes through life 
seizing upon every scrap of living lore that comes 
het wav and storing it up in_case-she can_¢yer apply_it personally, - 
ere. e agg ete ene ee ms : 
This quest extends from ways to keep the house from burning 
down to ways to keep the in-laws from burning up. And she 
pursues it endlessly—especially in the magazines she chooses to read. 





We like to think that the extraordinary success 
of our magazine springs from a recognition of 
this omnipresent feminine characteristic. 


We think that in the Journal, women find more 
values for living. And since they read to live, many 
advertisers tell us they believe their messages in the Journal wa é, 
share this special living scrutiny. 


“Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman™ 
may have started as a solo; today it is practically a chorus. 


“JOURNAL 











Kansas geaee” meets 


industry 


half way 





The willingness and ability 
of Kansas to meet industry half 


way... and more... stems not 


alone from the people of Kansas; 
there are many other factors. 
Location in the very center of the 


nation and the continent, for 


instance, is one. Labor laws that 


Lwing [omdidiin, low 
Wity [0 y 

In Kansas you will find open, 
attractive and inexpensive plant 
sites ... detached, single family 
dwellings where employees have 
room to live ... clean, smoke- 
free air and a climate that is 
wholesomely invigorating the 
year around. Natural gas fuel, 
abundant pure water, excellent 
educational facilities and varied 
recreation are other elements 
meriting consideration as fea- ~ 
tures of Good Living Conditions. ~~ 


The brochure, Let's Look 
> Into Kansas, summarizes 
many interesting facts. 


work both ways, favorable tax leg- 
islation, freedom from franchise 
tax, and friendly municipal atti- 
tudes are others. Superior trans- 
continental transportation facilities 
by rail, air and highways, abun- 
dant fuel reserves, low cost power 
and unlimited resources in agricul- 
tural, mineral and metallic basic 
materials are other considerations 
that have attracted many impor- 


tant industries to Kansas. 


— your 
ee KANSAS 





KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


801-A Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas 


cavsacgghtcers INDUSTRY HALF WAY 
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Special keport 


costs of materials and labor, and in pu 





a, 
> 


chasing power. In addition to advance 


that have occurred, or are about to og 


for coal, steel, leather and cotton, theft 


are these: 


Corn that brought $1.75 a bushel 4 § 


weeks ago now sells for more than $2); 
That means higher feed costs for livestog 
with perhaps further price increases { 
meats, dairy products and eggs. Wheat hy 
declined 50 cents a bushel in six weeks, } 
with new increases in foreign demand, } 
too, is strengthening. 

Gasoline and other petroleum produc 
are going up in price here and there oy 
the country. 

Basic chemicals of some kinds still ay 
trending upward in price. 

Railroad freight rates are expected | 
rise sharply in four to six months 

Rubber, as well as fats and oils ay 
some other commodities, has  deeclin 
sharply in recent weeks. But what has bee 
a gradual drop in many materials now ap. 
pears to be turning into a new trend wy. 
ward. 

Those are some of the factors operatin: 
on the supply side to cause further rises i 
the cost of living. There are development 
on the demand side, too. 

Demand for all kinds of consume 
goods is getting a new fillip out of wag 
increases and an all-time high in employ. 
ment. Here is what some of the recent wag 
raises look like in terms of new dollars « 
buying power: 

Coal miners are to have at least $10)- 
000,000 a year more to spend. 

Automobile workers, as a result (i 
their second-round pay hike, will get $20) 
000,000 more a year. 

Steelworkers, in basic steel, are to hai 
their buying power boosted by $150,0)\)- 
000 a year. 

Electrical-equipment workers will hav 
about $175,000,000 more to spend. 

Those are only examples. Other adi: 
tional dollars are going to workers in met 
trades, meat packing, rubber, farm equi) 
ment, building and print trades, and t 
telephone workers and teamsters, as w 
as a long list of others. 

Veterans, too, are to get additional do! 
lars of buying power. Terminal-leave bont\ 
are about to be made payable, proball 
September 1, for several million ex-Gl: 
The move will thus create, directly, a 
increase in purchasing power that \ 
amount to nearly $2,000,000,000. At ¢! 
same time, the move can expand bath 
credit to the extent that the GI bon 
are refunded. 

In addition, Congress is expected | 
vote higher monthly payments for vele" 
ans attending college and those gettil 
on-the-job training. 

All consumers, moreover, soon are | 
see their buying power stretched whet 
installment-credit controls are ended. Cot 
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The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 


that makes your interests our first consideration 


UNIOR looked so shocked and puzzled that I laughed— 
but not for long. I remembered that I must have had 
that same look after my own rea/ smash-up. 
I was plenty worried. Somehow I'd never thought an 
auto accident could happen to me. Then I re- 
called what Jim said about Hardware Mutuals 
insurance when I bought it some years ago. 


“Day or night, when you need Hardware 


my worries were quickly over. So my advice is: drive 
carefully, and get Hardware Mutuals low-cost, full- 
standard protection—with all the benefits and pluss 
protection of the policy back of the policy. 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 
BUSINESS . . . AUTOMOBILE . . . HOME 


Mutuals service you'll get it—fast,” Jim said. Hardware Mu tu als 


He told how prompt and sympathetic their 
claims service is—and mentioned those sub- 


stantial dividend savings I’ve been receiving 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company. Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 


every time I’ve renewed my policy. HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Jim was right. Thanks to Hardware Mutuals 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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BUCCANEERS' HAVEN--DURING THE 
17TH CENTURY, HENRY MORGAN AND 
OTHER NOTORIOUS BUCCANEERS USED 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS AS A A/DEOUT 
AND REST HAVEN BETWEEN FORAYS. 


DEMOCRATIC WAY-- AN ELECTED 

LEGISLATURE GOVERNS THE VIRGIN 

ISLANDS UNDER SUPERVISION OF THE 

SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR AND A 

GOVERNOR APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE U.S. 


week-days; $6 on Sunday. 





Tue Vircin Istanps and most of the principal countries 
of the world can now be reached from your own telephone. And 
new low rates are in effect. A 3-minute conversation between 
the Virgin Islands and New York City costs $7.50 on 


Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 


ours 


DEFENSE KEY-- THE U.S. BOUGHT THE VIRGIN ISLANDS FROM DENMARK 
IN 1917 BECAUSE OF THEIR STRATEGIC LOCATION AT THE APPROACHES 
TO THE PANAMA CANAL AND THE CARIBBEAN. 





SWEET LAND-.RAW 





BARBERS FRIEND-- BAY RUM IS 

A JOINT PRODUCT OF TWO OF THE 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. ST. JOHN ISLAND 

EXTRACTS BAY OIL FROM THE LEAVES 

OF THE BAY TREE WHILE ST. THOMAS 

PROCESSES IT INTO BAY RUM FOR 
EXPORT. 














Special Report 





trols already taken off other forms of cop. F 
sumer credit now are to be lifted fron & 
automobiles, refrigerators, radios, furyj. 


ture and a group of 11 other major cop. 
sumer items. 

A boost in effective purchasing power 
thus, is to come in the form of permiissio) 
to buy with smaller down paymen!s and 
longer credits. 

What is emerging is the basis for ay 
other complete round of spiraiing wa « 
costs and prices. 

Pace for that new spiral already ha 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


COULD BE 


been set by the wage increase just obtained 
by coal miners. The miners’ hourly rate of 
$1.63 is well above the basic wage that 
auto workers were able to get. The record 
established by the miners sets a new goal 
for other labor groups. 

At the same time, the resulting increase 
in labor costs in the coal industry sets the 
mark for increases in the price of coal. And 
those increases probably will be reflected 
in new higher prices ior steel, transporta- 
tion and consumer goods made from steel 
Railroads have petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for rate increases 
averaging 16 per cent, and at least some 
of these rises are expected to materialize 
in the next four to six months. Higher 
prices for fuel oil also are in prospect for 
later this year. 

Increased demand, moreover, can be 
stimulated by the State Department’ 
prozram to lend billions to Europe, and by 
a tax cut now being pushed in Congress 
These moves can extend the cost-of-living 
rise already in prospect. 

That rise in living costs provides the 
basis for new wage demands aimed at the 
goal now set by pay in the mines. Result 








may well be another extension of the wage 
price spiral. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


LET THIS grim epitaph to a motorist in a hurry 
remind you... 


To take it easy. To slow at crossings. To pass 
only when you can see what’s ahead. To pamper 
the throttle, not abuse it. To help save some of 
the 33,500 and more lives that otherwise will be 
lost this year . . . through motorists’ negligence 
or carelessness. 


et 20 LELELL ICL NL. 


It’s a terrific toll—and one that you, when at 
the wheel, can help lessen. By dedicating your- 
self to safe driving, by observing caution every 
mile of the way, you'll be doing your part to help 
save other people’s lives—and your own! 


The wheel of your car is a wheel of chance... 
handle it with care. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 





All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 





REMEMBER: BECAUSE YOUR MARYLAND AGENT KNOWS HIS BUSINESS, IT’S GOOD BUSINESS FOR YOU TO KNOW HIM 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Income payments to individuals still 
rise, accompanied by higher produc- 
tion costs and prices. 

Payments to individuals rose 0.9 per 
cent in May to a near-record rate of 
$178,000,000,000 a year, 10 per cent 
over a year ago. 

Nonagricultural income rose to a rec- 
ord rate of $156,200,000,000, up 9 per 
cent over a year ago. 

Farm cash receipts during June ran 30 
per cent above a year ago. 

Dividends and interest were at a rate 
of $1,904,000,000 in May. 

Rents, royalties, farm, other proprietor 
income were at a $38,532,000,000 rate, 
17 per cent over a year ago. 

Other income payments, chiefly by 
the Government, were at a rate of 
$9,048,000,000, down 17 per cent 
from a year ago. Cash redemption of 
nearly $2,000,000,000 in veterans’ ter- 
minal-leave bonds may swell this. 

Wholesale prices rose to 148 on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index in 
the week ended July 5, the highest 
since April 12 and only 1 per cent be- 
low the March 29 peak. 

Food prices rose 1.5 per cent to the 
highest level since March 29, a level 
44 per cent above a year ago. 

Farm-product prices rose to the high- 
est point since April 12. 

Industrial-goods prices rose only 
slightly and were 25 per cent above 
a year ago. 

Cost-of-living items rose further in 
the week ended July 12. Steers, hogs, 
and cotton sold higher. 

Raw-material costs point upward. 

Coal costs are up sharply as a result 
of the increase in wages paid to coal 


(1935-39 = 100) 
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miners. Rail rates and steel prices are 
put under added pressure. 

Steel prices, if they rise, will boost 
costs of construction, industrial 
machinery and equipment, automo- 
biles, household equipment. 

Inflationary pressures, however, are 
not as they were in 1946. 

Money supply is stable, at least for 
the time being. Individuals and 
business had about $164,000,000,000 
on June 30, approximately the same 
as on Dec. 31, 1946. Money supply 
rose $13,000,000,000 in 1946 for a 
total gain of $100,000,000,000 since 
1939. 





t T 
®ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
| 


A surplus of nearly $6,000,000,000 in 
the federal cash budget for the six 
months ended June 30, 1947, helped 
check growth of money supply. 

New orders received by manufactur- 
ers dropped in May for the third 
straight month on the Department 
of Commerce index, which omits 
automobiles, transportation equip- 
ment and several other industries. 

Durable-goods manufacturers, as 
shown in the chart, received orders 
in May at a rate 19 per cent below 
February. Frantic purchasing is over, 
now that inventories are up and de- 
liveries quicker. 

Nondurable-goods manufacturers’ or- 
ders rose in May, aiter a decline 
since February. Inventories in some 
lines are as low as practicable. 

Department-store sales rose to 295.3 
on The United States News indicator 
for the week ended July 5, up from 
293.7 the previous week. 

Output of factories dipped 8.6 per cent 
on The United States News indicator 
as coal and steel output fell and 
other industries were affected 

Auto output dropped to 66,537. 

Steel operations, however, were 
scheduled at 78.9 per cent of capacity 
for the week ended July 12, up from 
72 the week before, when the coal 
mines were shut down. 

Record levels of wage rates, prices, 
and employment are reflected in in- 
come payments. Factory output, 
however, has slipped lower since 
March, chiefly in nondurable goods. 
If durable-goods prices are forced up 
by higher wage rates, the drop in 
factory output may be speeded. 
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Photo Courtesy Twin Coach 


Signal cord is another interesting application 


of GEON polyvinyl materials 


hela thousand times or two 
million—there’s no way of telling 
just how many yanks that signal cord 
will get. But it’s safe to say that it will 
take a beating. And it’s equally safe to 
say that it will outlast ordinary signal 
cord by many, many times. 

That’s because it’s coated with a 
plastic made from one of the GEON 
polyvinyl resins. Like most products 
made from GEON, this coating is 
highly resistant to abrasion and wear. 
It won’t absorb perspiration or body 
oils. Dirt can't penetrate—wipes off 


quickly and cleanly. It’s attractively 
colored in a wide range of brilliant or 
delicate shades. It’s light weight— 
flame resistant—pleasant to touch. 

In addition to being extruded, as in 
the case of the cord coating, GEON 
resins can be pressure or injection 
molded, calendered or cast into sheet 
or film. In solution or latex form they 
can be applied as coatings for fabrics 
and fibres of all kinds as well as for 
paper and paperboard. 

We make no finished products from 
GEON—or from other B. F. Goodrich 





Signal Cord by Jessatd Plastics. Inc. 


Chemical Company raw materials — 
HYCAR American rubber; KRISTON 
thermosetting resins; GOOD-RITE 
chemicals. However, we'll be glad to 
work with you on any special problems 
or applications. For more information, 
please write Department F-8, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 


Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





e @ VISION OF 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....-:::::”..... 


GEON polyvinyl meterials *« HYCAR American rubber * KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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By Costing Le55 to Run! 183.50 


spending 





@ For 37 years Federal has been building trucks cost records, checking lay-up time, servicing and ‘hg 
° . e ( 
that have enjoyed an outstanding reputation for running costs that Federal Trucks have those qualities and debt 


ruggedness, dependability, low upkeep cost, long 


of endurance, economy and rugged all-truck per- be $7,50 


life and bed-rock operating economy. ‘ j ; The pe 
formance that insure owner satisfaction. planned 1 

Men in a position to judge—fleet owners, mainte- oily $1,70 
nance superintendents, service mechanics, dispatchers That's why so many truck users now say: “Toss the year. Taki 
and drivers—have learned by keeping comparative Tough Jobs to Federal.” — 
ond ha 0 

FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. © DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN there woul 
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‘Since 1910. Known in Ev sry Country—Sold on Every Continent 












































Possibility of compromise 
giving more of a cut to 
smaller income groups 


4 20 per cent tax cut on income earned 
by the average taxpayer after January 1 
be promised by Republicans in Congress. 
But a broader program of tax relief, now 
being discussed in Congress, may be de- 
layed until 1949. 

What Congress is up against is the 
fact that the percentage cuts now planned 
will cost $4.000,000,000 a year in revenue. 
Republican leaders are committed to this 
tax-relief plan, and promise to push it 
again in 1948 if they fail to get it enacted 
over President Truman’s opposition this 
year. How much more than that the Gov- 
emment can afford to write off through 
tax cuts depends upon what happens to 
business in the period ahead. Government 
revenue rises and falls with the general 
level of business. 

if prosperity continues, there will be 
rom for tax reducticns on a broad scale 
without running the Government into 
budget trouble. Without a business set- 
back, the budget situation for this fiscal 
year, the year that began July 1, would 
shape up about like this: 

Income, at present tax rates, would 
reach about $41,500,000,000. 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 


situation. With only a mild business set- 
back, the budget for this year could be 
expected to line up this way: 
Income, at present tax rates, would 
drop to about $38,700,000,000. 
Outgo would be at least $34,000,- 

000,000, and might be ‘higher. 

Left over then would be a maxi- 
mum of $4,700,000,000. 

Percentage tax cuts, as now planned, 
would take $1,700,000,000 of that surplus 
in the current fiscal year. That would 
leave $3,000,000,000, which is somewhat 
more than Congress has planned to use 
for debt retirement. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Congress 
could be expected to devote part of such 
a surplus to tax reduction. But, with 
business heading downward, Congress 
would want to look further ahead than 
the current fiscal year. 

Percentage cuts that Congress prom- 
ises for next January 1 would cost $4,000,- 
000,000 for a full year. That is only 
$700,000,000 short of the budget surplus 
the Government is likely to have this 
year if a recession occurs. In such a 
situation, Congress would hesitate to cut 
more than $4,000,000,000 a year off fed- 
eral income. 

A percentage cut along the lines pro- 
posed by Republican leaders probably 


Finance Week — 








PRESSURE FOR TAX REDUCTION 


Budget Outlook That Indicates a Surplus Even If Recession Occurs 


could be absorbed without much danger 
of budget trouble. This cut is about ‘to be 
passed by Congress for a second time. The 
first bill, blocked by veto, proposed to 
make the reductions apply after July 1, 
1947. The new bill changes the effective 
date to Jan. 1, 1948. 

Like the vetoed bill, the new plan calls 
for tax cuts ranging from 30 per cent for 
lowest-income taxpayers to 10.5 per cent 
for highest-income taxpayers. The major- 
ity would get a, flat 20 per cent reduction. 

House Speaker Martin (Rep.), of 
Massachusetts, Representative Knutson 
(Rep.), of Minnesota, and other Republi- 
can leaders are set on this formula for 
reducing taxes. If they fail to get it passed 
over a second veto, they can be expected 
to offer it a third time when the new 
session of Congress opens in January. 

A compromise may yet be effected be- 
tween the Administration and Congress 
Republicans if the percentage formula goes 
over to 1948. Without a business recession, 
there might be room for the Republicans’ 
percentage formula plus an Administration 
plan that would give a bigger break to 
little taxpayers. The latter plan would 
have wide appeal in an election year. 

Senator Lucas (Dem.), of Illinois, an 
Administration supporter, has a formula 
that is getting considerable attention. Mr. 

Lucas proposes this: 





Outgo would be about $34,- 
000,000,000. This allows for 
a $3,500,000,000 cut in the 
spending proposed for this 
year by President Truman. 

Left over for tax cutting 
and debt reduction then would 
be $7,500,000,000. 

The percentage tax cut now 
planned in Congress would cost 
only $1,700,000,000 in this fiscal 
year. Taking effect next January 
lit would apply only in the sec- 
ond half of the fiscal year. Thus, 
there would be $5,800,000,090 to 
te divided between debt reduction 
and further tax reduction. 

A tax cut effective January 1 


i because of a lag of about two 
months in the reporting of revenue 
der the withholding tax. This 
plains the fact that the cost of 
the proposed tax cut during this 
ital year would be less than half 
‘he cost for a full year. 

lfa recession sets in, however, 
Congress will find itself in a different 








Miscellaneous taxes 


HOW U. S. BUDGET HAS GROWN 


The Government ended the 1947 fiscal year on June 30 To permit husbands and 
with a budget surplus, the first since 1930. For those two 
years, the surpluses were about the same. But, as shown 
by the table below, the Government collected 10 times as 
much and spent 12 times as much in fiscal 1947 as in 
fiscal 1930. 


1930 1947 


INCOME: 


Income and excess- 


profits taxes 
628.000 000 


$2.411.000.000 —$29.305.000.000 
8.049.000.000 


To raise personal exemp- 
tions and allowances for de- 
pendents from $500 to $600. 


wives in all States to split the 
family income for tax purposes. 
To reduce rates in each sur- 
tax bracket by two percentage 
points. 
To add the Lucas plan to the 
Republican plan would cost more 
than the budget is likely to allow. 





Deduct: old-age 
appropriations 


1,444.000,000 


Customs 587.000 000 494.000.000 But. if . . 
. if the Republice sal is 

Other 552.000.000  6,855,000,000 But, if the Republican proposal is 
delayed until 1948, there may be 

Gross ‘income $4.178.000.000 $44.703.000.000 support in Congress for a compro- 


mise that would combine features 
of both. 





Other tax changes—in ex- 


gga Net income $4.178.000.000 —$43.259.000.000 : ; F : 
vould not show up fully in Treas- cises, business taxes, capital-gains 
ity collections before March. That OUTGO: taxes, gift taxes and estate taxes— 


National defense 
Terminal-leave pay 
Interest 

Tax refunds 
Veterans 


Other 


Total spending 


Budget surplus 


$ 721,000.000 


659,000,000 
158,000.000 
447 ,000.000 
1,455,000,000 


$15.287.000.000 
1.992.000,000 
4.958,000.000 
3.041 ,000.000 
7,259.000,000 
9,968,000,000 





$3,440,000,000 


$ 738,000,000 


$42,505 .000,000 


$ 754,000,000 








WY 18, 1947 


face an uncertain future. The 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is to resume hearings in No- 
vember on these and other tax 
questions, looking to a broad over- 
hauling of tax laws. But in 1948, 
as in 1947, the emphasis in Con- 
gress will be on personal income 
tax relief. As the budget now ap- 
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OF CHICAGO 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
_ NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 





Statement of Condition, June 30, 1947 

















$2,374,270,925.70 








RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks................2+. $ 571,561,779.50 
United States Government Obligations..... - 1,316,616,021.75 
Other Bonds and Securities............. Stevats 47,591,813.68 
LGGns GHG TMACOUINS «<0 000s edccesic sessese 417,745,466.60 
| Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.......... paee 3,600,000.00 
| Customers’ Liability on Acceptances......- 651,663.59 
Income Accrued but Not Collected........ a 6,154,480.58 
BAGNIN PIOUSG 6 65656.060teacs Seances atateceree 10,350,000.00 
| $2,374,270,925.70 
LIABILITIES 
| DPI EIS. 05 cine a'90i9'6 40/0150 o0's0'win.e oases sececes$2,185,408,381.53 
PUCCEDUOICES « 66:00 0:0:4:0/504e se 00 esicecs seewiee 651,663.59 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses.... 10,747,382.79 
Reserve for Contingencies............20. eee 18,110,503.23 
Income Collected but Not Earned...... Saat 298,930.42 
Ganstal StOGle is occsineswasewenaawseneaigneis 60,000,000.00 
SOLIS s ois. os soa ssewecceneesds Keema Riccecelsiais 60,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits.............6. Saieeumeiess 39,054,064.14 
| 
| 
| 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $339,701,900.08 are 
pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as requii 2d or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





























J.P. MORGAN & CoO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1947 


ASSETS 
Cash on Handand Due from Banks. ....--++e+ 
United States Government Securities..... —— 
State and Municipal Bonds and Votes..... ° 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank.......... 


Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited and 
Morgan § Cie. Incorporated)......... sale 

Loans and Bills Purchased.............+++. . 

Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc.. 

BOWIE TOUS 66 6.5, 50500505 6 ¥.5:6.0:6.00;9.0:9:6.0:0.05:089 

Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances $ 8,770,977.40 

Less Prepayments. . ...... 338,800.00 


$162,195 ,587.30 
358,793 824.29 
12,692,927 .22 
1,200,000.00 


13,551,280.35 
139,328 195.23 
2,563 ,345.15 
3,000,000.00 


8 432,177.40 





LIABILITIES 
Lc | i ae $602 881,079.67 
Official Checks Outstanding 27 798,318.09 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc... 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 
Credit 16SWOE 5.6 5c ive nsdn cee 


Capital .. bale Oebesawades + web ee eemee eae 
CO ER re ee eee é ma wiereae 
Undivided Profits..........+-. Ga Widwalgewissiees 


$701 ,757,336.94 





$630,679,397.70 
3,807 978.77 


8,770,977.40 
20,000,000.00 
20,000,000.00 
18 498,983.01 


"$701 757,336.94 








United States Government securities carried at $17,996,491.73 in the above 
statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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pears to be shaping up, there may not bi 
sufficient room for further tax cutting i 
other fields. 


EFFORT TO PREVENT 
RISE OF BANK CREDIT 


The Federal Reserve Board is renewing 
its demands for additional powers to check 
the expansion of bank credit. In an annua 
report to Congress, Chairman Marriner $ 
Eccles warns that the credit potential of 
the banking system is so great that the 
Federal Reserve System does not hav 
adequate power to prevent a dangerous 
expansion. 

What the Board wants is one or mor 
of the following new powers: 

Authority to increase the reserves Ie 
quired of commercial banks. This would 
reduce lending capacity by tying up more 
bank assets in reserves, 

Authority to require banks to keep 4 
“secondary reserve” against deposits in thi 
form of short-term Treasury securities 
The idea here is to keep banks from sell- 
ing off their huge holdings of Treasury 
certificates to raise money for a new et 
pansion of credit. 

Authority to limit the volume of long: 
term Government bonds that banks cal 
hold. In this way, the Federal Reserve 
System would try to discourage banks 
from shifting their holdings from. short- 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


1812 — 135th ANNIVERSARY — 1947 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET -: New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1947 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 








ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks... .............. 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 
os Pully Gueremteed) ..... . 2... cc cc een 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 
State and Municipal Securities............. 
OOS ERGOT ae 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances... 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ; 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 
(0 ee tee SR ea eo re ere eer 


PSCHAN EIROURIEOS TS ho oy oe Sins io. wiené Su wee oot 

Items in Transit with Branches. ............. 

RGRGUN ESOL 8 owe od blac Raters wel ne WO 

Total tera asst eres 3 niehala: etara tala 
LIABILITIES 

LD eae Rr Re ee ee Ex nem ran ee 


(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $22,664,132) 

Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$27,065,226 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


PE + 0644 65 cREKRES ANC Es coe. 2U,711,035 





Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 

PINICIONIEL 3306's he Washo he eee 
Capital . . 887,900; 000 
Surplus. . : .152,500,000 
Undivided Profits. . 36,036,301 


REE Pease & aed se ear ea Wat Bea ee ee a ae 


( In Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


$1,301,215,569 


2,154,497,314 
25,678,216 
217.046,678 
93,843,901 
1,181,679,629 
3,096,927 
13.366,224 
6,500,000 


7,000,C 
28.898,064 

7,528,414 

3,494,982 





$5,044,245,923 








$4,720,475,216 


15,354,191 


4.695 ,686 
33,034,529 
4,650 000 


266,036 2C1 


$5,044,245,923 





Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of June 25, 1947, except 
* those of the Dairen Branch which are prior to the outbreak of the War, 


but less reserves. 


$266,372,976 of United States Government Obligations and $2,588,219 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $218,225 035 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and lelegraph Corporation 
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Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 






































































Caretul... 


don’t waste a drop 
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Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
nurtured with patience and scruple... and is distin- 
| guished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 
uf Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 


| From Scotland for 69 Years 
i Blended Scotch Whisky + 86 proof 


W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. A. 
ih 
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Dinance Week 


term to long-term issues, thereby reduciy 
the incentive of banks to sell their shop. 
term holdings to Reserve Banks 

These proposals, first offered a year a 
have run into widespread opposition j 
Congress and elsewhere, but Mr. Beds 
still holds that they are necessary to ay 
real control of the credit situation. 

Other solutions, at least tempor 
ones, are recognized by the Board jn i 
new report. 

Higher interest rates on short-tem 
Treasury securities are suggested as a py. 
tial answer. As a step in this direction, tly 
Board recently removed the ceiling ¢ 
three eighths of 1 per cent interest ¢ 
91-day Treasury bills. A general rise 
short-term rates, which may come in tly 
period ahead, would tend to discouray 
borrowing and would narrow the gap le. 
tween short-term and long-term securitie 





——, 









THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
. new powers sought 


This also might tend to check bank sell 
ing of short-term obligations to raix 
money for credit expansion. 

The Board holds, however, that this i: 
not the whole answer, because banks wil 
continue to shift from federal securities to 
private loans or investments whenever the 
latter offer better returns. It opposes all 
increase in long-term rates, both becaus 
that would run up the cost of carrying 
the public debt and because it would w 
settle the market for outstanding Gover! 
ment bonds. 

Shifting securities from banks to othe! 
investors also is proposed by the Boaré 
To do this, the Board suggests new issue 
of long-term bonds that, like savis 
bonds, would not bear full interest rate 
unless held to maturity. Such securities 
under this plan, would be made nol 
marketable to keep them out of the hands 
of banks. 
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NEWS 





IN MOVIE THEATRES 





YOUR PRODUCT DEMONSTRATED 


Every week 40 million people attend movie theatres which 
schedule motion picture advertising on their screens. These 
people— your prospects—can be turned into customers by one 
of your own movie ads. 

A growing number of leading national advertisers have 
proved that a minute’s screen time showing their products in 
use increases sales.* That's because movie advertising is a form 


of mass demonstration before relaxed and receptive audiences. 


GIVE YOUR PRODUCT A SCREEN TEST 


Find out what movie advertising will do for your product by giving 
® . . be ve . 
It a test, just as you would any other national advertising medium. 


"A nationally-known baking firm tried movie ad- 
vertising and found it helped to increase sales as 
much as 21% over a 12-month period. A pub- 
lisher of a national pocket magazine upped sales 
33% in a test campaign. 









MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAy 


New York 
EASTERN OFFICE: 70 East 45th Street, Salt chicago 1, Ill. + Phone ANDove 
b MID-WEST OFFICE: 338 North Michige eceoeseee8o0ooaon, 


s 
Scoonon onc oe ese eee Oe 


Here is how it works: 

1 Let us lay out a test area in a market you select from our lists —a 
market preferably with good distribution for your product but 
poor sales. 

2 A producer will write and produce three or four advertising movies 
for you, based on your sales points and the theme of your current 
advertising. 

3 We'll have these movies shown in theatres in the test area. 

4 We'll let you be the judge of the effectiveness of this test campaign. 

5 This test, including your film production, can be conducted for as 
little as $15,000 depending on the test area selected and the quality 
of film production. A representative of the Movie Advertising Bu- 
reau will gladly give you complete details. Phone or write us today. 






euoueseee8@@esocags 












17, N.Y. ¢ Phone MUrray iq; 6-377 


* 3022 


290000, 











Wember Companies: 


UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC.: KANSAS CITY - CHICAGO » CLEVELAND 


MOTION PICTURE ADV. SERVICE CO., INC.: NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK » BIRMINGHAM » ATLANTA » MEMPHIS 


Representatives throughout the 4S States 
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Dont believe 
what they say 


about the bees! 











@.W. AYER & SON 









eo TRAILING EDGE 


a FUSELAGE 


EMPENNAGE 


STINGER TURRET 


‘Some anonymous gagster put the plight of the bumblebee thus: 
“According to the laws of aerodynamics, the bumblebee is so 
constructed that it is scientifically impossible for it to fly.” 

This state of affairs led a group of learned gentlemen, not 
long ago, to fill a blackboard with cryptic figures. They came 
up with a formula: 

ALR 1 

W 2 AW 
—which means, brother, that it’s perfectly o.k. after all for bees 
to buzz as they please. 

We think this is a good thing—even though the problem 
couldn’t possibly have been solved on a Comptometer. You 
won't find an A or even an M? on the entire machine. 

W 

But you will find a keyboard full of plain, every-day figures 
mighty useful in solving other more practical—and more press- 
ing—problems. Business problems—which often, in their own 
way, rival the formula above for sustained confusion. 

Here Comptometer adding-calculating machines are in their 
element. For they solve such matters with speed and accuracy 
—and what’s more, at a cost so low that Comptometer is coming 
more and more to be a synonym for office economy. 

The Comptometer, made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively by its. Comptometer 
Division, 1726 North Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


(0.20 S2M2N? + 0.36 SMVN) 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Some things about the new labor law are beginning to clear. up. 

Collective bargaining is to go on as usual. There is no change in that. 

Workers can make gains. The new coal contract is proof enough of this. 

"No strike" clauses will be opposed by unions in any future contracts. 

Checkoff of union dues is to become a voluntary individual act. 

Foremen definitely are outside the pale when it comes to being organized. 

Terms of the law are to be obeyed by unions, not deliberately flouted. 

This attitude is disclosed by John L. Lewis. His contract mentions the new 
law specifically. It is a tip-off that union leaders will fall into line when it 
comes to a decision. Threats to ignore the law contain more words than substance. 














Wage rates again are in a rising trend, but no general increase is to be 
expected at this time. Coal wages are not likely to set a pattern. Most of the 
country's large industries have wage contracts that run well into 1948. 

Steel wages are set until April 1, 1948, and workers can't strike over them. 

Automobile wages, electrical workers’ wages, oil wages also are fixed. 

Railroad workers may get a raise in autumn, but not as large as in coal. 

Wage costs, however, continue to point upward. Weekly and hourly wages are 
at all-time high levels for factory workers, with no sign of weakening. 











Tax cutting is to be tried again in 1948 if it's not successful this time. 

Tax cuts in 1948 are a virtual certainty. If business is good, Government 
won't need the revenue; if not so good, cuts will be advocated as a stimulant. 

Either way, Congress will be impressed with the need for tax relief. 

Tax-cutting pattern will be drawn by Congress, not the White House or CIO. 

Republican tax policy recognizes that middle and upper incomes took the 
brunt of tax blows in New Deal and war years, now are in line for relief. 

A "soak the rich" tax policy is not to be adopted by this Congress. 

Tax base, as a result, is to remain broad to catch a lot of taxpayers. 

Exemptions are not likely to go above $600 from the present $500 level. 

Actually, if tax cutting is postponed until next year, cuts may be more 
generous than now proposed. Anticipating this, some private tax experts are 
losing interest in whether a second tax bill is adopted at this time. 














Tax relief, when it comes, will be related to the Treasury's cash position. 

The cash budget, in contrast to the bookkeeping budget, provides the true 
measure of the effect of Government operations on American business. 

Cash income in the fiscal year just ended was $47,478,000,000. 

Cash outgo for the same period was held to $39,142,000,000. 

Cash surplus was $8,336,000,000, not counting payment to the Monetary Fund. 

In other words, the Treasury withdrew $8,336,000,000 from the nation's 
stream of spending money. That is a deflationary influence. It serves at this 
time to put a mild damper on price rises. It could accentuate price drops and a 
drop in industrial output if business activity turned down. 

A cash surplus also is indicated for the present fiscal year at current tax 
rates, despite the prospect of cashing terminal-leave bonds in September. 

That outlook will add to arguments in behalf of substantial tax cuts. 

















The business outlook, on the surface, is as rosy as the budget outlook. 
Full employment at high wages, plus high prices, shows every sign of strength. 
Inflation always gives that appearance at the top of the cycle. 


(over) 


Written for the issue of July 18, 1947, Volume XXIII—No. 3 
WULY 18, 1947 














TREND UF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





Weak spots are developing, however, that tend to undermine the inflation. be 

Prices still are distorted and are becoming more distorted with prospects sil 
for higher prices for coal, higher prices for steel and higher freight rates. 

Rents definitely are due to increase and cut into consumer buying power. 

Manufacturers’ inventories, already high, are increasing, over all. 

Inventory buying by merchants, however, shows some signs of slowing down. 
That indicates that goods may back up some time soon, leading to cuts in output. 

Exports so far exceed imports that a curtailment appears inevitable. 

Construction costs are too high to support the expected building boom. 

These are all basic signs that an adjustment has to come. The longer that 
adjustment is postponed, the more severe it may be when it comes. It is these 
continued distortions that are worrying the President's Economic Advisers. 











The building boom gives definite indications of having been stalled. 

New construction for the first half of 1947 was expected, officially, to 
reach $6,020,000,000. Actually, new building was held to $5,356,000,000. 

Official building forecast for the second half of 1947 has been lowered. 

New building for the remainder of the year now is put at $6,594,000,000, 
against an original forecast of $9,380,000,000 for the period. The revised fore- 
cast anticipates no more building activity than in the second half of 1946. 

High costs appear to be the deterrent and they show no signs of a break in 
time to speed up activity. Contract awards were down in June. 

Building-material prices, in the aggregate, are as high now as in May, when 
the peak was reached, despite drops in prices of lumber and of paint. 

Building wages creep to new highs from month to month. 

Labor efficiency in the building trades, however, is below prewar levels. 

All this adds up to the conclusion that builders are postponing their plans 
until costs come down. Residential building is the most disappointing. Last 
January officials expected 56 per cent more new houses to go up in the second 
half of 1947 than they now expect to go up. That's an effect of-high costs. 

It remains to be seen whether relaxed controls will change the outlook. 


























The control pattern for business is taking definite shape. 

Export controls are to extend to March 1, 1948, without restriction. 

Commerce Department can license the export of any commodity until then. 

Commodities subject to export control now number 397. Most important are 
building materials, petroleum, fats and oils, fertilizers, metals. 

Export priorities also are authorized. This. authority is extended to permit 
exports to be channeled to countries that most need supplies. Secretary of State 



































must approve the priority, and food products are to be exempt. By: 
Import controls are limited to fats and oils, nitrogen fertilizers, rice any 
and quinine. This power also is extended to March 1, 1948. ¢ 
Transportation controls will continue to the same date. Under this power, van 
the Office of Defense Transportation can direct freight shipments. Gro 
Extension of these controls is approved in a conference committee report to whic 
both houses of Congress. Passage of the measure is regarded as certain. dict. 
Rent controls may be applied more and more by States and cities. New York ee 

City is adopting rent controls and other cities are agitating for them. 0 
ur 
Despite high prices, appeals for Government subsidies still are made. of fi 
Premium payments to marginal miners of copper, lead and zinc are provided Any 
in a bill approved by the House Public Lands Committee. Passage is likely. 3 
Metal subsidies would be paid through June 30, 1949. Reconstruction Finance N 
Corp. is authorized to spend $70,000,000 on the program. mak 
Canning-crop growers want an export subsidy for canned peas, beans, sweet can’ 
potatoes and other fruits and vegetables, as well as for raisins and prunes. Be- Far 


hind the appeal are fears of price drops because of canned-goods surpluses. 
Government aid continues to be popular when prices threaten to adjust. 
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+low long is a country mile 7? 


By rural agreement, it’s the distance by which Farm JouRNAL leads 
any other rural magazine in farmers’ affections. And 2,600,000 sub- 
scribers can’t be wrong. FARM JOURNAL provides plenty of What-to- 
Grow information, as well as In-the-Know items that pay off— 
which no other farm publication can touch. For instance, we pre- 
dicted the cotton peak and no surplus. Our subscribers made money. 
In the face of the burley break, we advised planting full allotments. 
Qur subscribers made money. And so on and so on. Four times out 
of five, FARM JOURNAL information gave its readers the inside track. 
Any wonder Farm JourNAL is favored in rural America? 

Naturally, a country mile lead like this is no handicap to you if you 
make a product that prosperous farm families can use (and what 
can’t they!)—and if you want to make sales. Selling messages in 


Farm JOURNAL always get telling results. 


Karm 
Journal 


AMERICA’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 
GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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What to do 
ahout RUST? 








Immerse any rusty 
nail in a small quantity 
of Cities Service Rust Remover. 

If badly rusted, allow to remain for 
several minutes. You can actually 
see the rust dissolve. 


Ste tht: Kedild- 






ee 


Remove nail and 

wipe dry with cloth or 
tissue. Note the complete absence 
of rust and the way the original 
surface reappears. 


Cities Service Rust Remover 
is a clean, clear liquid, practically 
odorless, non-inflammable, easily 
applied, and harmless to handle by 
those not allergic to specific chemi- 
cals. It is fast-acting, and, although 
heating somewhat accelerates results, 
general application is 
recommended at_ nor- 
mal temperature (60°- 
90°F.). RUST RE- 
MOVER is effective on 
chromium, copper, alu- 





minum, steel and iron. 


Cities Service means 


CITIES Cities Service Oil Co. 
G reat @) NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
oe  —— am SD ee en ne 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
Service sénnnit \ SHREVEPORT, LA. 


frocccc---H-H----: 











| CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
SIXTY WALL TOWER 
| NEW YORK 5, N. Y., ROOM 153 
I Gentlemen: I'd like to test RUST REMOVER on my 
| own equipment FREE OF CHARGE. Send me details. 
: NAME 
| COMPANY .. 
| ADDRESS 
I es Se ean ee ere 
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WHEN RESERVES TAX IS APPLIED| 


The Tax Court is to go slowly in backing 
any strict enforcement of Section 102 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. This Section 
penalizes “unreasonable accumulation” of 
earnings in a business. 

Businessmen have been increasingly un- 
certain over the use of Section 102 to force 
paying out of earnings by corporations. 
This uncertainty increased when the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue asked corpora- 
tions, in making out tax returns, to explain 
why they did not distribute at least 70 
per cent of their earnings, if their distri- 
bution was less than that amount. 

Officials have insisted that they intended 
no “witch hunt” against corporations, par- 
ticularly closely owned corporations, that 
hold back more than 30 per cent of net 
earnings in their business. Even so, the 
Bureau has moved against some companies. 
The Tax Court, upsetting the Bureau’s 
moves in two recent decisions, suggests 
that a wide latitude will be allowed to 
businessmen in deciding when and how 
much of a company’s profits should be paid 
out in dividends. 


Is a formula for dividend policy now 
clearly outlined? 

No. There is no clear formula set by 
the Tax Court or by BIR on how much of 
its earnings a corporation must distribute 
in dividends. The Court, however, has 
indicated that great weight will be given 
the needs of a particular business in deter- 
mining how much can be retained for fu- 
ture activities and not paid out in divi- 
dends. The burden of proof is on corpora- 
tions to show that their accumulations of 
net earnings are not unreasonable, and that 
they are not merely trying to avoid higher 
surtax payments by their shareholders. 


What were the facts back of the latest 
decision? 
In the latest Tax Court decision, in which 
BIR was overruled, a retail clothing com- 
pany was upheld in keeping a large share 
of its earnings during 1940, 1941 and 1942. 
Actually, the corporation paid dividends, 
from net earnings, ranging from about 22 
to 31 per cent for the three years, and 
added the balance to earned surplus. BIR 
objected to this, and ordered a penalty 
tax. But the Tax Court said the com- 
pany’s reserves were not beyond reason. 


For what were the reserves accumu- 
lated? 
The Tax Court went much further than in 
previous cases in approving the reasons for 
which the company withheld its earnings 
for future use. For one thing, the company 
explained that it wanted to build up re- 
serves against future depressions and to 
meet “unknown risks” in the period ahead. 


Just what these risks might be was , 
specified. The company explained fur 
that it had experienced difficulties in de 
ing with banks in the past, and wanted, 
have enough cash on hand to avoid fy 
ture borrowing for its operations. The T 
Court found no objection to this polj 





The clothing company gave other reayy 
for needing large reserves. These include 

plans to pay off indebtedness, make j y, 
provements and expand operations. No 
of these reasons for accumulating reserya 
and withholding dividends was  disy, 
proved by the Court. 


Was this a closely held corporation’ 
Yes. During the years covered by the cas 
all of the stock was held by three membes 
of one family. This does not mean, thou 
that all cases under Section 102 are limit 
to corporations with so few  stoc!holdes 


What about the other Tax Court de. 
cision? 

In the other recent decision, the Tx 

Court also disagreed with BIR, and wihy 

held the policy of a manufacturing co 

pany in holding back from dividends ; te 





large share of its earnings for future bus &, 
ness needs. The Court decided that | 
accumulation of earnings in 1941 and 19 

and the payment of less than one third 

its net earnings in dividends was not 
reasonable. 


How do the cases differ? 

These two cases are similar in some re 
spects, and differ in others. Both companie 
expressed a desire to be free from bath 
borrowing for future operation needs. TI 
manufacturing company also was a clos 
held corporation. But it said that a lay 
part of its accumulation of earnings wa 
for financing future expansion and mo 
ernization and for purchase of equipme! 
It made no specific mention of preparilt 
to meet unknown risks and future depres 
sions. But the Tax Court agreed that tt 
accumulation of reserves was justified. 


What is effect of Tax Court rulings’ 
These cases serve as a guide to the att 
tude of the Tax Court in regard to pent: 
ties under Section 102—and_ how far 
corporation can go in withholding div 
dends to pile up reserves for future bus 
ness needs. The Court’s approval of tl 
policy of the two companies indicates! 
liberal attitude toward accumulation 

large parts of earnings by corporatiols 
Even though the Bureau of Internal Rev 


enue had announced a liberal policy ! om 
considering the withholding of profits fot Te 
business needs, the Tax Court goes fu the 
ther, overruling BIR in two decisions. -. 
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d that i financial executives from all over the world will be there. 
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representatives of your company, to National Machine 4p S ‘ 
Tool Builders’ Association, Cleveland 6, Ohio. Write l OWE R gy 

the Chicago Convention Bureau, Chicago, Illinois 

for hotel reservations. 
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Geographically central to all 
the United States, the State of 
Missouri stands out dominantly 
in advantages for industrial de- 
velopment. Appreciation of this 
by leading industries is evidenced 
by the fact that last year 2913 
new corporations were formed 
in Missouri. And there are good 
reasons for this steady industrial 
growth... good reasons why this 
state is a good place for your 
business. 

Understanding relations be- 
tween labor and management is 
a characteristic of Missouri indus- 
tries. Missouri’s new, modern 
constitution encourages industry. 
Missouri has low taxes...a wealth 
of natural resources. ..adequate 
water and power...a plentiful 
supply of workers... unexcelled 
transportation. What's more, it’s 
a beautiful, healthful state in 
which to live and enjoy life. 


MISSOURI... 
Firmly for Free Enterprise! 


Write on your letterhead for facts 
about Missouri pertinent to your type of 
business. Address Missouri Division of 
Resources and Development, Jefferson 


City, Mo., Dept. 69M 
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KEY ROLE OF BENJAMIN COHEN 


IN SHAPING JU. S. 


>» Benjamin V. Cohen, the philosopher 
of the New Deal, is—though few are 
aware of it—still a force in the nation’s 
highest counsels. After 14 years, Mr. 
Cohen, the author of much of the New 
Deal’s early domestic legislation, now is 
helping to make foreign policy. He is al- 
most the only ranking original Roosevelt 
brain-truster still in office. His job is 
Counselor of the State Department, and 
there he is outranked only by Secretary 
George C. Marshall and the two Under 
Secretaries. 

Shy, with a gift for analytical thought, 
Mr. Cohen is consulted and heeded on 
international matters. His thinking has 
been important in shaping a still-evolving 
foreign policy. It has been present in the 
changing attitudes toward Russia. It is 
implicit in the Marshall plan for rehabil- 
itating Europe, now the most important 
issue before the world. 

Mr. Cohen prefers to sit obscurely in 
the back offices of more highly placed 
men and help them make history. He is 
without personal ambition. Speeches are a 
rarity, and he only occasionally submits. 
with pained embarrassment, to an inter- 
view. However, he recently spoke his mind 
on European affairs, and quickly caught 
the attention of world observers. 


World New Deal? The first necessit 
he said, is to get Europe on her econoni 
feet. If millions of “tired, cold, hunm 
and impoverished” people can be give 


more security, then unrest, instability ay/f 


the danger of dictatorships will be ease 
It might cost the United States, he sii 
publicly, “five or six billion dollars a yey 
for another three or four years.” 

A congressional committee disputed th 
figures. Economists questioned their of. 
gin. Others asked whether this coauthor of 
the New Deal was applying New De 
spending ideas to the world at large. hb. 
quiry now however, that th 
estimates were not made by Mr. Cohen 
but by others in the Department. The; 
are figures on which departmental plav- 
ning is based. 

The dispute left Mr. Cohen unruffle 


Controversy was the normal by-produc 


reveals, 


of most things he said or did in the earlier 
Roosevelt era. He grew accustomed to it 
And, if little has been heard about hin 
during and since the war years, it was no 
because he was not doing important things 
Actually, he has held influential Gover: 
ment jobs almost continuously since le 
came to Washington in 1933. 
Wartime controls. When James f 
Byrnes took charge of the wartime econ: 


—Harris & Ewing 


THE ORIGINAL TEAM OF COHEN (left) & CORCORAN (right) 
From a back office, for 14 years, has come analytical thought . . . 
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_ he ¢ alled in Mr. Cohen to help 
ay The two had known each other since 
he days when Mr. Cohen was writing 


Aegislation and Mr. Byrnes, as a Senator, 


as helping enact it. Friendship and 


Syutual respect grew with the years. 
E In the Office of War Mobilization, Mr. 


Byres made Mr. Cohen his counsel and 
‘hief assistant. The relationship was in- 
‘imate, confidential and highly personal. 
hroughout the war years, many of Mr. 
(ohen’s ideas on economic control were 
lranslated into wartime regulations. Mr. 
Byrnes valued him for his foresight and 
ithe painstaking watch he kept on the 
American economy. 

He also found Mr. Cohen useful in get- 
ting things done in the Government. If 
Mr. Cohen did not know the top man in 
an agency, he usually knew the men next 

. the economists and lawyers 

say was powerful. Mr. Cohen 
yorked through them. In the same way, 
he is proving useful to Secretary Marshall. 

In the State Department. When Mr. 
Byrnes became Secretary of State, he 
qain sent for Mr. Cohen, and made him 
Counselor of the Department, a post that 
had been vacant for several years. The 
ld intimate relationship was resumed. Mr. 
Cohen attended most of the big inter- 
tational conferences as Mr. Byrnes’s ad- 
viser. He became the Secretary’s clearing 
house and co-ordinator for ideas. 

So peculiarly personal to Mr. Byrnes 
was Mr. Cohen’s work that it was as- 
umed he would not continue under Secre- 
tary Marshall. Mr. Marshall, the military 
man, was puzzled for a time by the slouch- 
ing, drawling, seemingly absent-minded 
Mr. Cohen. But he began finding him 
weful. He asked Mr. Cohen to remain in 
the Department and took him to the re- 


—Harris & Ewing. Acme 
‘+s AND NOW THOSE OF MARSHALL 
+++ @ philosopher's guidance 
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cent Moscow conference. There he fell 
naturally into his old role of central idea 
man. 

But Mr. Cohen retains all the liberal 
spark that made him prominent in the 
New Deal era. His purposes and _philoso- 
phies have had an unusual growth, and his 
continuing prominence in the Government 
makes that growth worth - knowing. 

Paradox. Mr. Cohen is that occasional 
paradox, a man of means who also is a 
determined liberal. He has never known 
personal want. He grew up in comfortable, 
middle-class security, a gangling, with- 
drawn, bookish boy who read the classic 
philosophers and economists instead of 
playing baseball. He was in the University 
of Chicago at 15, and went on from there 
to Harvard Law School, where his already 
well-developed liberal tendencies were en- 
couraged by Professor Felix Frankfurter. 

Bad eyesight kept him out of the Army 
in World War I, but afterward he watched 
the making of the peace in Paris and then 
went on to London. He and John May- 
nard Keynes talked over their mutual 
ideas of easing depressions by public ex- 
penditures, ideas important later to the 
New Deal. 

Lawyer and market dabbler. Back 
from Europe, in 1921, Mr. Cohen opened 
his own law office in downtown New York. 
He specialized in corporate-reorganization 
cases. Eventually, he attained such a rep- 
utation that lawyers brought their own 
cases to him. Clients included some of the 
biggest corporations in the country. It was 
all very profitable. 

As the 20s advanced, the profits went 
into the stock market. Mr. Cohen was 
more discerning than many who played 
the market in that fabulous era. 

“I made a great deal of money,” he 
said the other day, adding that, when the 
smashup came in 1929, he lost only 
“some” of it. 

The result is that he is amply provided 
for. A bachelor, he lives simply. His income 
provides a comfortable apartment, good 
food, a few dark and quickly rumpled suits, 
books in abundance, occasional addition to 
his collection of antique Spanish and Ital- 
ian furniture and generous contributions 
to liberal causes. But, most important of 
all, perhaps, he has been economically free 
to ‘ollow his own bent. 

New Deal. That bent brought him to 
Washington in 1933. The Truth in Secur- 
ities Act was being written. Congressional 
leaders were dissatisfied. Dr. Frankfurter 
was asked for help and he assigned two of 
his star pupils, Mr. Cohen and James M. 
Landis. In Washington, Thomas Corcoran, 
already present as a holdover from the 
Hoover Administration, joined the group. 

The famous team of Corcoran and 
Cohen, and an enduring friendship, was 
formed then and there. Mr. Corcoran, gay, 
dynamic and brash, complemented the 
soft-spoken, retiring and gentle Mr. 
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Cohen. Together they matured their ideas 
or the ideas of others in the New Deal 

p. Mr. Corcoran bustled about town, 
gdling the ideas, persuading Congressmen. 
Mr. Cohen remained at home, reducing the 
ideas to legal prose. He is proud of the 
fact that none of his laws has been invali- 
dated by the courts. 

He had a large part in writing the Secur- 
ities Exchange Act, the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act, the Minimum 
Wage Law, the Wagner Act and other 


lesser enactments. Foes of the SEC law at, 


one point charged that it was motivated by 
personal venom due to 1929 Stock Ex- 
change losses. But, Mr. Cohen now recalls, 
when upon investigation they found that 
his own investments had turned out so 
much better than theirs, they quickly 
abandoned that line of attack. 

Always, Mr. Corcoran and Mr. Cohen 
were the targets of furious attacks by 
opponents of the New Deal. In Congress 
they were denounced as “Felix Frankfur- 
ter’s little hotdogs,” as the “brain twins,” 
and as left-wingers trying to undermine 
the traditional American economic system. 
Much was made of the “little red house 
in Georgetown,” where they took quarters 
together, as the hatchery for numerous 
plots against the American people. 

The denunciation was heaped _indis- 
criminately upon both. There was little 
knowledge then that Mr. Cohen, with a 
practical realization of what could and 
what could not be done politically, was 
often a restraining influence upon New 
Deal planning. 

The Corcoran team was disbanded in 
1940 when Mr. Corcoran quit the Govern- 
ment to practice law, profitably, on his 
own account. Mr. Cohen stayed on, al- 
though the New Deal had turned away 
from its period of reform. Thereafter, in 
addition to his other jobs, he spent three 
months in London in 1941, officially as 
counselor of the Embassy, but more ex- 
actly as Mr. Roosevelt’s personal agent in 
his dealings with Winston Churchill and 
the British Government. Later, he was a 
delegate to the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence, which did preparatory work on es- 
tablishing the United Nations, and an 
adviser at the Bretton Woods Conference 
on world monetary matters. 

Now, Mr. Cohen deprecates his own 
work in the State Department as a matter 
handling a few questions arising from 
the Council of Foreign Ministers and the 
United Nations. But it actually goes much 
deeper than that. He still is essentially, 
what he always has been, an idea man. Of 
4 pessimistic cast of mind, he is surprised 
and delighted when his ideas are given 
effect. They are embedded in the American 
statute books and much recent foreign 
lations. By all the signs, they are to 
‘ontinue to be an influence that cannot be 


disregarded. 
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Washingion Whispers— on 


John Lewis to Head AFL? ... Hopes of Mr. Dewey 
From Western Trip . . : Taft-Ball Alliance in Senate 


“Flying saucers,” in the military view, 
represent a vivid example of what an 
optical illusion can do to excite a 
normally skeptical populace. 


x * * 


The Army and Navy agreed to in- 
vestigate the “flying saucer” mystery 
when high officials became inquisitive 
and interested in the saucers. Navy 
officers were inclined to attribute the 
mystery to a combination of the 
heat and individual imaginations, and 
not to mysterious foreign planes fly- 
ing around dropping saucers or to 
actual saucers that are propelled from 
distant points by atom engines of 
their own. 


x * * 


Governor Tom Dewey, of New York, 
expects to be within gunshot of the 
Republican presidential nor-ination 
by the time he returns from a Western 
trip, during which he is meeting many 
party leaders. Governor Dewey would 
like California’s Governor Ear] War- 
ren as No. 2 man on a 1948 Republi- 
can ticket. 


x k * 


John L. Lewis plans to throw his sup- 
port to the New York Governor next 
year. Mr. Lewis is out to try to stop 
Senator Robert Taft, who will enter 
the 1948 convention with a sizable 
block of delegates. 


*-&-% 


John Lewis is all set to renlace Wil- 
liam Green as presitent of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at the AFL 
annual convention in October The 
Lewis star rose in the labor movement 
when he came up with a contract for 
his Mine Workers giving the biggest 
wage gains of all time. 


xk oF 


President Truman still is determined 
to put off tax cutting until 1948, when 
the question of who gets how much of 
a cut can be turned into a live po- 
litical issue near to voting time. The 
President, too, wants to save tax cut- 
ting for use at a time when the boom 
in business wears off. 


60 


William Wirtz, former Chairman of 
the National Wage Stabilization 
Board, now a college professor, is high 
on the list for one of the two new 
Labor Relations Board memberships 
or for the job as General Counsel of 
the enlarged NLRB. The search is for 
individuals acceptable both to em- 
ployers and to union leaders. 


x «Kk 


John R. Steelman, assistant to the 
President, is the man doing the se- 
lecting of the director of the new 
Mediation and Conciliation Service 
and new members of the National 
Labor Relations Board. Mr. Steelman 
has tried to put emphasis on selec- 
tion of individuals with judicial tem- 
peraments. 


x k * 


Paul Herzog is to be named Chair- 
man of the enlarged National Labor 
Relations Board. Mr. Herzog is 
chairman of the existing Board and 
follows a middle-of-the-road course 
on issues of labor policy. 


x xk * 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
is somewhat amazed at the world- 
shaking consequences that have 
flowed from what he thought was a 
routine speech offering U.S. aid to 
Europe, if Europe would plan to help 
herself. This idea, expressed often be- 
fore, had been inserted rather casually 
by Planner George Kennan into a 
memo for speech-writing purposes. 


x * * 


George Kennan, head of the policy- 
planning group in the Department of 
State, is the real brain-truster on U. S. 
foreign policy. Secretary Marshall is 
leaning on Mr. Kennan and his aides 
more and more in charting this coun- 
try’s course in world affairs. Old- 
timers are inclined to think that too 
much emphasis is being placed on 
Russia in the planning. 


x * ® 


Joseph Stalin, rocked back on his 
heels by decision of Western Eu- 


- ropean nations to plan recovery in co- 


operation with U.S., is expected tg 
promote a coup of some kind ig 
Greece or at Trieste in an effort to re. 
gain the spotlight and the initiative iq 
Europe. Stalin is on the diplomatig 
defensive for the first time since 1939 


xk *& 


A merger of the French zone of Ger. 
many into the already merging Brit. 
ish and American zones will be part 
of the plan for recovery in Westem 
Europe. 


xk *& 


Republicans in Congress are Setting 
set to lump all foreign aid into one 
bill so the country can understand the 
size of the relief bill. The White House 


and State Department argue that aid! 


plans should be dealt with separately, 
according to whatever agency woul 
do the actual spending. 


= * & 


Senators Robert Taft and Joseph Ball 
are to lead the group in Congress that 
will strive to hold down the size of 
further U.S. dollar aid to the outside 
world. The Ohio and Minnesota Sen- 
ators are playing very closely to- 
gether on many issues. 


x * * 


Representative John Taber, Chairman 
of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, is starting to complain that Re- 
publican Senators are restoring a 
large part of the cuts that his Com- 


mittee is making in the President’s re 


quest for funds. Senators, on theif 
part, insist that pressures from back 
home often are too great to resist 
when it comes to Government econ- 


omy, even in a period of the greatest 


income boom in history. 
x * * 


General Douglas MacArthur is favort- 
ing a decision by U.S. to permit 
Japan to revive her industry on 
much greater scale than permitted @ 
date, in order to avoid a growing hill 
for relief of Japan. Failure of China) 
to get organized and to get going # 
forcing a revision of ideas about ie) 
future place of Japan in the Far 
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